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We can test our group in this way: 
do we come together to register 
the results of individual thought, to 
compare the results of individual 
thought in order to make selection 
therefrom, or do we come together 
to create a common idea? When- 
ever we have a real group, some- | 
thing new is actually created. 
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Case Work Principles in the Supplementation of Public Relief 
Cornelia Belinkoff 


COMMITTEE of staff members of the 
Family Service Division of the Brook- 
lyn Bureau of Charities met for two hours 
every two weeks from January 27 to June 2, 
1939, for the purpose of arriving at a clear 
statement of the principles on which agency 
money is given to families receiving public 
relief. The cases studied were chosen from 
the active load in the month of January, 
1939, and included only those in which regu- 
lar planned supplementation was given. The 
method of study required each member to 
collect the case material from her district 
and distribute it in condensed form to the 
group before each meeting. This material 
was studied particularly in relation to the 
following three points: (1) What did the 
family ask for? (2) Why did the worker 
give the money? (3) What understanding 
did the family have of our giving? 

Although there was consideration of the 
individual cases, discussion was mainly in 
terms of the general principles involved in 
the relief giving. The public relief cate- 
gories were Department of Welfare (general 
assistance), WPA, and Board of Child Wel- 
fare (aid to dependent children). 

The Department of Welfare cases fell 
roughly into the following categories : 

(1) About half the cases were those in 
which we supplemented for expense inci- 
dental to school. 

(2) To another group we gave relief dur- 
ing the period when the family was estab- 
lishing eligibility for DW. This often en- 
tailed more than emergency relief during 
the pending period; frequently it was de- 
cided that a client needed help in meeting 
DW requirements and accepting the fact 
that he needed to apply for help. Mainte- 
nance relief was sometimes given during this 
period of readjustment. 

(3) We helped another group where 


there was lowering of living standards and 
money was given in the hope of preserving 
some important values of family life through 
keeping up some of the past standards. 

(4) In another group we helped either 
individuals or family units to separate and 
establish different living arrangements. 

(5) We sometimes met special health 
needs not covered by the DW budget. 


IT was noted that a number of the cases on 
which a school allowance was given had been 
known to us for a long time and had orig- 
inally been given full maintenance relief. A 
question arose about a possible tendency to 
hold on to some of these families through 
giving a supplementary school allowance 
that we might not so readily consider in 
cases that come to our attention in other 
ways. It may be that because of our better 
knowledge of the situation, we are more 
aware of ways we can help in these cases. 
On the other hand, we need to be aware of 
the meaning of a continued supplementation 
to the client after a transfer to DW in order 
to avoid the possibility of its being a reward 
for accepting referral to the public agency. 
If the supplementation has this meaning for 
him, he will find it very difficult to use the 
relief for the purpose we felt it could serve 
or to accept its withdrawal. 

How do we choose a child for a school 
allowance? It is of prime importance to 
have the parents of the child understand why 
the money is given so that we do not run the 
risk of separating the child from the parent 
or of taking responsibility away from the 
parent. This brings up the problem of 
whether to give the money to the parent or 
to the child. Although the plan will vary in 
cases, it should be borne in mind that the 
method of giving can have very important 
implications for both the child and the 
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parents. It was agreed that we should 
always know definitely whether such an 
allowance is not available through other 
sources such as NYA before giving it from 
our own funds. We would also want to be 
aware of how our paying school expenses is 
tied up with the school program. Unless we 
have reason to believe that it is desirable 
from the point of view of the child, his 
parents, and the school for him to remain in 
school, our giving money may place the 
child and parents under an obligation to go 
on with a course of action that may mean 
only failure. Our financial backing of an 
educational plan should be reviewed fre- 
quently to be sure it continues to have a con- 
structive value. We must also be aware of 
what it means to the other children in a 
family when one is chosen for what amounts 
to a scholarship. It was agreed that money 
given under these circumstances should tie 
up very closely at every point to the purpose 
for which it is given. That is, specific 
amounts of carfare and lunch should be 
given only for the exact number of days that 
the child goes to school in a week. Holi- 
days and week-ends should not be included. 
If care is taken in tying up the money defi- 
nitely with school and a purpose that is 
clearly accepted by both the child and the 
parent, there is less likelihood of the money 
assuming the character of a gift to the child. 


In this category, in which money was 
given for educational needs, were several 
cases in which help was given to the man in 
the family for a re-training program. On 
what basis do we help with expenses inci- 
dental to training? In general, when voca- 
tional training is involved, we would have 
definite factual information about the mar- 
ket for the kind of work the person is pre- 
paring for, his aptitude for it, and also an 
understanding of his real desire to work. 
Although much of the activity on the infor- 
mation about the field of work might be left 
to the client, we would also be interested in 
checking this so we would be aware of our 
facts. It was generally agreed that a time 
limit related to a training period is some- 
times helpful in this kind of situation because 
the client can then more readily withdraw or 
accept withdrawal. 


In cases where we give relief for a period 
in an attempt to prepare the client for apply- 


ing for public relief, we must be aware of 
what individual needs we are really meeting. 
We cannot do this in many cases because of 
limited funds. Are we really helping the 
client to face his need with the Department 
of Welfare when we put off the necessity of 
his doing so? Is something really happen- 
ing to the client during the period we are 
trying to prepare him for public relief? We 
may be only sustaining him in a static situ- 
ation and not really helping him except by 
meeting material need that could just as 
readily be met by the public department. 
Do we not sometimes ignore, with the 
client, the fact that private agency money is 
also relief? Do we not attach a stigma to 
public relief by assuming that the client 
needs preparation for it, that the application 
process will be unpleasant ? Sometimes com- 
munity pressure influences us in giving in 
certain situations. However, if we are clear 
in our own minds about the validity of our 
thinking, we shall be able to interpret this 
more effectively to interested individuals. 

In the group to whom we gave supple- 
mentation to help maintain previous stand- 
ards, it was noted that sometimes the 
worker’s identification with the client whose 
standards have had to be revised markedly 
interferes with clear thinking about the 
values of the relief. Are we helping the 
client to maintain the fiction that there has 
been no change in his earning capacity? 
When relief is given in a hope of keeping up 
some of the past standards, it may seem like 
a special favor to the client, may blind him 
to his reality and make it very difficult for 
him when our relief is withdrawn. We 
cannot, of course, go on indefinitely with a 
supplementation of the public agency’s 
allowance and the family will need even- 
tually to face a revised standard of living. 
Unless there has been a marked change in 
the situation on which we can base our 
withdrawal, the client may see the agency, 
rather than his own lowered earning capac- 
ity, as the cause of his having to face'a lower 
standard of living. He may feel let down 
and unworthy—no longer one of the excep- 
tional people to whom we give for items not 
covered by the public agency budget. It 
would seem that help to maintain previous 
standards should be tied up with some 
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CORNELIA 


specific factor in the situation so that with- 
drawal will have a positive meaning for him. 

When family units ask us for help in sepa- 
rating, we need to be aware of many factors 
in the family relationships. Where husbands 
and wives are concerned, is the separation 
on a realistic basis and how much responsi- 
bility is each taking for making the new 
arrangement and for meeting the expense of 
separate maintenance? The client needs to 
take into consideration the fact that we can- 
not indefinitely subsidize such a plan—there 
must be some way that the new unit can be 
maintained after we have helped to set it up. 
Many difficult marital situations have con- 
tinued for years. If we help to change them, 
we must be aware of the meaning of our 
money to the one we choose to help. If our 
giving is tied up with one course of action, 
the client may have conflict about choosing 
another or of abandoning a plan that we 
have subsidized. In the case of a woman 
who is leaving her husband with the plan 
of working for herself and the children, we 
need to evaluate how feasible this is before 
we give money on the basis of her securing 
immediate employment. In the case of 
young people setting up their own home for 
the first time away from parents, and in the 
case of wives leaving their husbands, we 
need to test out their real desire to do so by 
leaving to them as much initiative as possible. 

In the category of health, we found that 
there were few cases that could not be cared 
for by the public agency. A client may use 
his ill health as a means of getting special 
consideration and money from as many 
people as possible. Before we supplement 
for health reasons, we need to be clearly 
aware of what other resources may be avail- 
able through either the public agency or the 
hospital. We need to be aware of how the 
money is being used; are we offering the 
client a premium to retain his illness? It is 
important that he have a real desire to im- 
prove his physical health. We need also to 
be informed about the continuing need for 
the supplementation and work closely with 
the medical agency to determine exactly 
when it should be withdrawn. 

In connection with the general problem of 
supplementation for health needs, it was 
pointed out that there are throughout the 
community large numbers of families in 
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which there are actual and potential health 
problems. We need to consider how an in- 
dividual family is different from the large 
group and how our help introduces an ele- 
ment into the situation that is not available 
through public resources. Obviously with 
our very limited funds, we need to be very 
selective about the families that we choose 
for supplementation. It is sometimes pos- 
sible to give for a specific item that is clearly 
related to the real health need and then 
withdraw rather than to continue giving on 
an indefinite basis when there is no prospect 
of change in the situation. 

Another general difficulty involved in giv- 
ing to a family where there is also relief 
from another source is that of having the 
client confused about the difference in the 
purpose of the relief from each source. 
There is a difference between giving main- 
tenance relief that is available to everyone 
and giving for special, outside the regular 
budget items, which may often seem like a 
gift to the emotionally deprived person. If 
the client feels our money is a symbol of 
love, he will feel personally rejected when 
it is withdrawn. In order to avoid this pos- 
sibility it is important to understand just 
what the money means to the client and 
whether he is using it constructively. Closely 
related to this question is that of giving 
money to people who may have some reason 
to feel guilty about their behavior. This 
would include real delinquencies of various 
kinds as well as acts about which the person 
may reasonably have some conflict—such as 
leaving the family. If our relief to such a 
person is not definitely tied up with the 
reality need and clearly related to a construc- 
tive purpose in which the client participates, 
there is danger of complicating the client’s 
sense of guilt about his behavior. 


In a number of cases in these five cate- 
gories, we found relief being given in rela- 
tion to an emotional problem. In such cases 
do we always use every possible safeguard 
against the possibility of having the client 
see our money as a special gift to him as a 
compensation for the troubles he has? Does 
it merely help to make a person more com- 
fortable in a bad situation? Or does it 
enable him to get out of the situation if he 
shows the capacity for change? If relief is 
given in a situation in which there is an emo- 
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tional problem, do the members of the family 
affected by the relief understand and accept 
the purpose for which it is given? In this 
connection we need to avoid using relief to 
get into a problem which the client does not 
recognize nor ask help with. 

When the head of the family is unemploy- 
able and there seems to be need for an in- 
definite period, we may give in relation to a 
special need instead of giving supplementa- 
tion on a regular basis. However, we must 
be aware of the possibility of having relief 
for a special need slip over into meeting a 
general permanent problem unless we have 
a clearly defined reason for the change. 


THE WPA supplementation cases were 
studied in like manner. They fell into six 
general categories: 

(1) Supplementation for school needs. 

(2) Health needs. . 

(3) Debts and irregular income. 

(4) Pending DW supplementation. 

(5) Cases in which we tried to help a son 
or daughter on WPA carry his responsibility 
for the family. 

(6) Separation of family units. 


It was observed that giving for health, 
school needs, and separation of family units 
to the WPA group followed the same gen- 
eral principles as for the direct relief re- 
cipients. However, among WPA clients 
who did not have access to the DW clinic, 
we had more requests for dental care. In 
view of the widespread need for dental care 
which we cannot hope to meet, it was agreed 
that we need to select very carefully those 
cases in which we provide dentures or other 
work not available in hospital clinics free of 
charge. It seemed that we would be able to 
meet only the most pressing needs for dental 
care in cases in which the providing of 
dentures was an essential factor in the per- 
son’s health or appearance and would di- 
rectly or indirectly affect employability or 
other social adjustment. 

In cases where we supplement income in 
order to help the adult son or daughter on 
WPA carry his responsibility, we must be 
aware of the meaning of our giving to the 
working member. Are we paying him for 
staying on the job? We would expect the 
help to be more effective in those families 
where the adult son is accepting his responsi- 


bility for the job and is willingly contributing 
to the support of the family and where his 
relationship to his family is basically sound. 
The method of giving in cases like this is 
very important and needs to be worked out 
carefully with the participation of the parents 
as well as the working child. The point of 
withdrawal must be particularly well under- 
stood by the working member at the time 
relief is first given so that he is well pre- 
pared to continue without the financial back- 
ing of the agency. 

Debts and irregular income from WPA 
accounted for a small group of our cases. 
The fact that the income was from WPA 
seemed to have less relation to the problem 
of debts than the fact that the income was 
inadequate. A number of the problems re- 
volved around handling the inadequacy of 
the income at the same time as the debts. 

In these cases we need to work out a 
method of help with the client whereby his 
current expenses are met realistically as well 
as the debt payments. We need to choose 
between the lump sum settlement and the 
extended period of supplementation. Often 
the lump sum is not feasible in cases where 
the amount of the debt is fairly large. It 
came out very clearly in discussion that no 
matter what manner of giving is decided 
upon, it must be arrived at with the active 
participation of the client at every step if it 
is to have any meaning for him. A few of 
the questions we should ask ourselves before 
helping to pay debts are: What were the 
debts contracted for? What effect are they 
having in the total family situation? What 
is the family’s previous record with regard 
to the use of money? Did they use credit or 
loan companies before and what was their 
experience with them? To what extent is 
the family showing some attempt to pull out 
of debt? That is, do they continue to con- 
tract new debts while we pay off the old? 
In regard to instalment buying, we should 
ask ourselves whether we are helping the 
family to hold on to an obligation that they 
cannot themselves meet. Do we also help 
to foster a very questionable financial prac- 
tice by paying the exorbitant interest rates 
so often charged by credit houses? In the 
long run, it is sometimes better for the 
family to lose merchandise when they cannot 
keep up payments and learn in that way 
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CORNELIA 


that credit buying is wasteful and that they 
cannot undertake obligations beyond their 
income. 

We often find emotional patterns of help- 
lessness and dependency in families in which 
there is a long history of living beyond in- 
come and irresponsible contracting of debts. 
We cannot hope to treat these attitudes but 
we need to keep them in mind when con- 
sidering a request for help with debts. We 
may simply be freeing the client of one set 
of obligations only to find that he assumes 
another set immediately. 

In some cases we have been able to effect 
a favorable change in the whole situation 
through help with debts. Helping to clear 
up a family’s debt with a grocer freed them 
from an obligation so they could get the 
advantages of comparative buying at cheaper 
places. In another case our payment of a 
debt was used very constructively by a man 
and his wife. They got together on this one 
problem with the worker and worked 
toward a solution whereas they had pre- 
viously not been able to share the responsi- 
bility for the debt. 

In general there seems to be some con- 
fusion in workers’ minds about whether 
WPA is a real job or whether it is relief. 
Although we would regard the client’s re- 
sponsibility on the job as real as if it were 
a job in private industry, we need to be 
aware in dealing with employable people 
that eventually we want them to be absorbed 
into private industry if it is at all possible. 
Do we keep this objective in mind as much 
with the client on WPA as we do with those 
on DW? Some of these people might re- 
gard the job as a permanent one and might 
not have any hope of being employed in pri- 
vate industry because of long unemployment 
and possible loss of skills. However, in 
some lines of work, we might be aware of the 
possibility of re-employment and give as 
active help as possible with regard to getting 
private work. 


IN the Board of Child Welfare group of 
cases, we found more chronic situations than 
in any other public relief category. We play 
a sustaining rdle that can go on indefinitely 
in some of these cases. Health was a pre- 
dominating factor in the majority of the 
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cases. In a number of cases the father had 
died of Tb. or was in a sanitarium. At the 
time of the study we were supplementing in 
a number of cases because the children were 
tuberculous contacts or because there was a 
case of arrested tuberculosis in the family. 
If we should accept a case on this basis 
alone, we would be dealing with an ex- 
tremely large group of people for whom we 
do not have financial resources. 

In addition to the actual health problem of 
tuberculosis there are factors operating in 
each case which are individual and cannot 
be generalized. In some of the cases we dis- 
cussed, it was difficult to decide whether we 
were dealing primarily with the patient’s 
fear of the disease or whether our help was 
directly getting at the real health problem. 
An arrested case of tuberculosis will always 
be that, so if we give only on that basis, we 
shall have no natural way out of the situa- 
tion. It will then be very hard for the client 
to have us withdraw. 

In considering long-time needs it was 
brought out that we might use the public 
agency budget and the family’s own previous 
living standard as a basis for giving rather 
than our own figures if the latter seem to 
have little real meaning in terms of the situa- 
tion. We must also be sure we are dealing 
with an employable person if we decide to 
give relief until the client gets work. This 
is particularly important to consider in con- 
nection with health handicaps. 

In general we felt less sure of the sound- 
ness of our relief giving in supplementing 
BCW than for supplementing DW. There 
is a sense of permanence about the receipt of 
a mother’s pension that does not attach to 
the DW relief. We might feel that there is 
something different about these cases and 
therefore think of our agency relief as being 
different. In many of the BCW situations 
there is a comparatively permanent inade- 
quate income since the bread-winner of the 
family is either dead or incapacitated. In 
situations where there is little likelihood of 
change any agency relief which is given only 
in relation to the family’s budget deficit 
might go on indefinitely. In other public 
categories we felt our help should be defi- 
nitely tied up with some factor in the situa- 
tion that might make for improvement: that 
the client should be able to use relief as a 
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means of coming to better terms with reality. 
There is no reason why we should regard the 
BCW group as different ; the same principles 
of relief giving should apply. 

As we thought of each case in terms of the 
three questions we started out with—the 
client’s request, the reason for our giving, 
and the client’s understanding of the relief— 
the following general principle emerged. 
Money should be given in relation to clearly 
defined reality needs in order to release some 
potential capacity of the client for meeting 


his situation himself in a way that is best for 
him. The process of defining the basis on 
which the money is given includes in it the 
setting of a logical point of withdrawal. 
This does not necessarily imply a specific 
time limit. If our giving is to be meaningful 
to the client in terms of his own situation, it 
is necessary for him to accept and under- 
stand the basis on which we are giving and 
on which we will withdraw. This purpose is 
achieved through the participation of the 
client at every point in the planning. 


The Use of Case Work Skills in Home Finding 


Deborah S. Portnoy 


OME finding is the most important 

part of the work of a child placing 
agency. The understanding and skill we 
have achieved in case work are a part of that 
process. We need to define the case work 
elements in home finding in order to develop 
our skills accordingly. In our Children’s 
Aid Society we have no centralized home- 
finding department and all our case workers 
are expected to study foster home applica- 
tions. We found, however, a variety of atti- 
tudes among the staff members toward this 
part of our work: some case workers en- 
thusiastically studied homes for their own 
use; others could not find time for such 
study ; still others frankly expressed reluc- 
tance to undertake it and wished for special 
home finders to produce homes. This vari- 
ation in the degree of assumption of respon- 
sibility for home finding as part of the place- 
ment worker’s job led the administration to 
wonder if discussion of the subject might not 
prove to be of value. When this suggestion 
was made, the staff was interested and a 
series of meetings was given over to ex- 
ploration and analysis of the problem. The 
following observations have come from our 
discussions. 

Home finding has several aspects: the 
selection of suitable homes from available 
foster home applications, the further de- 
velopment of current homes for the agency’s 
purposes, and the stimulation of additional 
applications. The first aspect is more clearly 
comparable with our case work experience, 
as it begins with the prospective foster 


mother who comes to us with a specific re- 
quest, much as a client does. An under- 
standing of the reasons that bring a foster 
mother to us, the extent to which these 
reasons are comparable to those of a client, 
and an understanding of the worker’s re- 
sponses to both may help us to define what 
use we can make of case work skills in home 
finding. 

The client’s request for help is based on 
his needs and his concern about these needs 
and is expressed in the way he thinks will 
be most likely to cause the case worker to 
help him fulfil his hopes and bring him re- 
lief. His initial request seldom expresses 
adequately the extent of his distress or the 
amount of help he hopes to receive from the 
agency or the worker. To be at all effective 
in arriving at a plan of procedure with him 
we need to understand the reasons for his 
request and the sources of his difficulty as 
they are part of his life situation. We offer 
to assist him in working out a solution to 
his difficulties if he wishes to enter with us 
into an exploration of his needs and re- 
sources. In this way we determine the ex- 
tent of his burden, his capacity to meet his 
needs, and the extent to which his distress 
is based on reality or on psychological fac- 
tors. Working with him we weigh his needs 
against his resources and then indicate where 
our services can be helpful. We do not 
always arrive at a decision or a plan of pro- 
cedure in one interview but we do set the 
stage for a continuing association. 

How does this compare with our approach 
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to the prospective foster mother? In the 
past we have thought of prospective foster 
parents as people with kind and generous 
impulses; people who wanted to take chil- 
dren into their homes for the love of chil- 
dren. Our increasing knowledge and under- 
standing of psychiatry has brought us to 
realize that there were few kind, generous 
impulses per se—no “ pure benevolence.” 
We have become conscious that other mo- 
tives influence people to board children, and 
that part of our job is to evaluate these 
motives for our purposes. Undoubtedly 
some unmet need in the life of the prospec- 
tive foster mother brings her to the agency 
but, unlike the client, her need is expressed 
and frequently disguised in a wish to help. 
Her expectations are expressed in terms of 
other people, children to whom she can give 
loving care, children who need homes. The 
prospective foster parent offers that which 
both we and our client (the child) need, and 
what we are seeking. This brings a new 
angle to the situation—our need. 

In our relationship with the client, our 
only need is to be helpful; with the foster 
parent, our need is for help. In the first 
situation, the client is dependent on us, and 
in the latter we are dependent on the foster 
parent. We are, therefore, confronted with 
the problem of balancing the foster parents’ 
needs with our needs and with the child’s 
needs. With a client we are confronted with 
weaknesses and with incapacity; as case 
workers we try to learn the extent of his 
ability to help himself. With a prospective 
foster mother we are confronted with a state- 
ment of her capacities, and it is our job to 
look for her limitations as well. Our task 
is to look for families that are secure finan- 
cially and emotionally. We look for foster 
parents who have worked out satisfactory 
parent-child relationships, and who have the 
capacity to give love and devotion to emo- 
tionally starved children without receiving 
any immediate love in return. We look for 
maturity, for people who have arrived at an 
equilibrium in their own lives so that they 
can go on living without a boarding child, or 
so that their equilibrium will not be upset 
at the introduction of a boarding child. In 
other words, instead of trying to define the 
extent of distress and need for help as in the 
case of a client we try to ascertain in the 
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prospective foster parents the capacity to be 
helpful. 

After all, prospective foster parents are 
peopie—human beings with needs, anxieties, 
and hopes. They differ from clients in that 
they have not avowed any helplessness and 
are not expecting to become dependent on us 
and our resources. Instead they are offer- 
ing us something and expecting to be paid 
for it in return. Yet the very fact that foster 
parents are human means that we cannot 
shut our eyes to possible weaknesses. A 
prospective foster mother at the first inter- 
view may be tense and uneasy because she 
is fearful about whether or not she will pass 
inspection. Perhaps she is a person who 
cannot express her real motives or perhaps 
her uneasiness is caused by concern about 
her own situation. In any instance we are 
challenged to understand what is implied as 
well as what is expressed. The very act of 


applying for help may seem to the client te__ 


be putting his worst foot forward ; the appli- 
cant for a child feels he must put his best 
foot forward and try to make a favorable 
impression. A client may tell us of marital 
conflict; an applicant for children will be 
more apt to disguise this in his request for a 
child. Yet marital conflict is the very situ- 
ation we feel we need to discern and avoid 
more than any cther. 


An illustration of this occurred when a woman 
applied to board a child and said that she wanted 
a boy and her husband wanted a girl. They had 
gone to an institution several months before but 
because they could not agree on the sex of the 
child they came away without one. In further 
discussing their interest in children, the woman 
said her husband would not mind a child if it kept 
her at home; he didn’t mind her spending all day 
at her mother’s, but he did object to finding no 
supper when he came home in the evening. 

Then there is the immature woman, who often 
comes in at Christmas, who wants a child for a 
toy, or wants a little girl whom she can dress up 
and take out with her. There are also people who 
want to exploit children; the woman who is lonely 
and has nothing to do—the doctor said it would 
be nice for her to board a child because a child 
would give her something outside herself to think 
about. There is the woman who has lost her own 
child and wants another to take its place and the 
one who has not been able to meet adequately her 
own child’s problems. A Protestant applicant who 
had two boys, 19 and 16, said that about two years 
before her older son had become a Catholic, much 
to her distress and her husband’s. She gave no 
other clue to friction but this was warning enough 
to us that there was some conflict between the boy 
and his parents. 

Then there is the authoritative parent who, when 
asked about the attitude of the others in the family 
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toward boarding a child, says they don’t care, what 
she says will be all right. From the manner of 
her saying it you are convinced that it may not 
be entirely all right. 

One applicant asked for a companion for her 
little girl. As we observed the little girl we saw 
her resentment and envy of a younger brother 
acted out in bodily injury. Her mother’s admo- 
nitions were ineffective. Our impression of this 
applicant was that she wanted a boarding child in 
order to divert some of the hostility of her five- 
year-old daughter from the two-year-old brother. 

Evaluating motives for wanting children— 
a desire for income, a desire for companion- 
ship for the foster parents or for an own 
child, an abundance of maternal feeling and 
genuine love of children, marital unhappi- 
ness, or a combination of any of these—in 
the light of the child’s and the agency’s 
needs, creates the major difference in the 
way in which we can use our case work 
skills with the client who wants help and the 
foster parents who want to be helpful. With 
a client the weight of anxiety is on his side. 
With a prospective foster parent the weight 
of anxiety may be on the worker’s side; her 
capacity to evaluate motives can be confused 
by her need for homes. The selection of 
foster homes is more likely to be an experi- 
ence producing anxiety for the case worker 
than is the selection of clients. There are 
always plenty of clients but there are not 
always plenty of foster homes, at least not 
plenty of the kind we need. 


IN our discussions we felt that in order to 
use our case work skills in selecting foster 
homes, we need first to recognize and under- 
stand the causes of our own anxiety about 
home finding and attempt to acquire some 
balance about them. 

In addition to the obvious fact that with- 
out foster homes our jobs cannot exist, we 
found certain fears and conflicts in our 
approach to prospective foster parents and 
in our development of foster homes. We 
were disturbed about being judgmental, 
about exploiting foster parents by giving 
them difficult children, and about rejecting 
their kindly impulses in offering homes to 
children. Our fears center about the motives 
of foster parents and our lack of scientific 
criteria for selecting them. We are, above 
all, fearful of making mistakes which will be 
harmful to a child. In our subsequent rela- 
tionships with foster parents we found that 
some of us were threatened by the foster 


parents because of their greater experience 
with children ; some of us were disappointed 
because foster parents, while non-profes- 
sional people, accomplished results without 
needing our help; and, finally, some of us 
experienced no satisfaction from helping 
foster parents as we did in helping clients. 

Although we seem to have some conflict 
about evaluating the motives of foster 
parents, we saw that being judgmental is a 
problem in our work with clients also. We 
are constantly evaluating the client’s reasons 
for wanting help and weighing his capacity 
and ours in the light of his needs. Just as 
we are judging prospective foster parents, 
they, too, are evaluating us and our work. 
It is a mutual weighing process. 

We found that we are bothered when we 
reject offers of homes. Considering these 
offers as kindly impulses and worth-while 
human values, we discovered ourselves in 
conflict with our customary tendency to con- 
serve human values and to use every re- 
source. But as we saw that the impulses to 
board children were not purely kindly im- 
pulses, that they included selfish motives and 
represented the prospective parents’ needs, 
we recognized our right to act in the interest 
of our children and to reject what would not 
be useful to them. 

Some of the children, however, for whom 
we seek foster homes are so ill that their 
needs are desperate and the demands they 
make on foster parents are out of all propor- 
tion to their capacity to give affection in 
return. What right have we to give people 
these suffering children? For no amount of 
money is adequate compensation for the 
strain of living with a troublesome, irre- 
sponsive child and meeting an upset and 
neurotic parent. What right have we to 
expose foster parents to community criti- 
cism by placing with them a child whose be- 
havior might be dangerous or upsetting to 
the community? Here we thought of the 
fire-bug or the sex delinquent and the havoc 
a child with these problems might create. 

We found ourselves fearful of foster 
parents who want children for income. Per- 
haps we have doubted their capacity to be 
genuinely warm and loving if they are 
motivated by money. We felt, though, that 
everyone engaged in serving people is moti- 
vated partly by money because of his need 
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to be self-sustaining. We do not consider 
the doctor’s and the nurse’s services less 
effective because they are being paid. We 
do not consider our own jobs less valuable 
because we earn salaries. In fact, all these 
services are more effective because they are 
professional. Remuneration contributes to 
the person’s feeling of responsibility for 
doing and learning how to do a competent 
professional job. This understanding some- 
what dispelled our conflict about paying 
board. 


Our greatest fear, however, was tied up 
with our feeling of responsibility for the 
child’s life and the danger that may come to 
him from our mistakes. We know that cer- 
tain negative values in foster homes are 
harmful for children, that a breaking foster 
home will add to the damage already done 
by a broken own home. We are fearful 
of weaknesses, particularly neurotic weak- 
nesses, yet not at all sure of our capacity to 
discern these weaknesses. Having become 
more conscious of ourselves in relation to 
judging and evaluating foster homes, we 
found ourselves without sufficient criteria of 
selection. We decided that we are still in a 
pre-scientific era of home finding. Our ex- 
perience with clients has given us a certain 
amount of understanding of observable be- 
havior and an increased understanding of 
motivation. In case work we have acknowl- 
edged our dependence on intuition but we 
have continued our efforts to clarify our 
skills and bring to light what they are. Per- 
haps this is the answer for home finding— 
to accept the fact that we do not yet have 
necessary criteria scientifically formulated, 
that we shall make mistakes, and unfor- 
tunately children may suffer, but that con- 
scientiously we try to plan for the child’s 
ultimate good, to do the very best we know 
how for him, and as the subtleties of case 
work become more tangible and specific, our 
skill in applying case work methods to home 
finding will also increase. In the meanwhile 
we must be prepared to bear the anxiety that 
_ goes with the responsibility of the work that 
we are engaged in. 


HAVING thus brought out the bearing of 
our anxiety on the problem of selecting 
foster parents, we now return to the ques- 
tion of using our case work skills in the 
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selection and development of foster homes. 
Just as the case worker and client must 
establish some means of communication with 
each other in order to arrive at a mutually 
agreeable plan of procedure, so must the case 
worker and the prospective foster mother set 
up a two-way communication system in 
order to understand their mutual needs and 
capacities to be mutually helpful. The set- 
ting up of this kind of a dynamic relationship 
is the basis of development of useful foster 
homes. It starts with the initial interview 
and continues all the while that the child 
lives with the family. 

The beginning of this process is the 
worker’s exploration of the prospective 
foster mother’s need for a child and her 
evaluation of the foster mother’s capacity to 
be helpful. It proceeds with her interpre- 
tation to the prospective foster mother of the 
meaning of this new experience which she 
wants to undertake, the responsibility and 
the strain which she will assume with the 
introduction of a strange child and a set of 
parents into her family life. There will be 
satisfactions and frustrations which are 
shared by the worker and the foster mother 
because the foster mother is now a member 
of the agency staff. She starts her work 
with certain capacities for being helpful to 
a child, but in addition to her native capacity, 
past experience, and a warmth of feeling, 
there is a professional understanding which 
the case worker has learned from study and 
experience and which the foster mother, too, 
undertakes to learn. 

It is in this approaci to the development 
of home finding that we can find a new use 
for our case work skills. We shall not be 
looking for paragon families, or ready-made 
foster homes, but we shall be seeking people 
who have the capacity and wish to learn and 
willingness to change with new experiences, 
along with their need for income, their love 
of children, their friendliness, sympathy, and 
desire for companionship. In other words 
we shall start with a certain kind of personal 
capacity which can be developed into a pro- 
fessional capacity. Though they may have 
reared children successfully and may have 
confidence in their capacity to help foster 
children, they are not experienced and do not 
know the complicated factors affecting the 
feelings of a child who has lost his own 
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toward boarding a child, says they don’t care, what 
she says will be all right. From the manner of 
her: saying it you are convinced that it may not 
be entirely all right. 

One applicant asked for a companion for her 
little girl. As we observed the little girl we saw 
her resentment and envy of a younger brother 
acted out in bodily injury. Her mother’s admo- 
nitions were ineffective. Our impression of this 
applicant was that she wanted a boarding child in 
order to divert some of the hostility of her five- 
year-old daughter from the two-year-old brother. 

Evaluating motives for wanting children— 
a desire for income, a desire for companion- 
ship for the foster parents or for an own 
child, an abundance of maternal feeling and 
genuine love of children, marital unhappi- 
ness, or a combination of any of these—in 
the light of the child’s and the agency’s 
needs, creates the major difference in the 
way in which we can use our case work 
skills with the client who wants help and the 
foster parents who want to be helpful. With 
a client the weight of anxiety is on his side. 
With a prospective foster parent the weight 
of anxiety may be on the worker’s side; her 
capacity to evaluate motives can be confused 
by her need for homes. The selection of 
foster homes is more likely to be an experi- 
ence producing anxiety for the case worker 
than is the selection of clients. There are 
always plenty of clients but there are not 
always plenty of foster homes, at least not 
plenty of the kind we need. 


IN our discussions we felt that in order to 
use our case work skills in selecting foster 
homes, we need first to recognize and under- 
stand the causes of our own anxiety about 
home finding and attempt to acquire some 
balance about them. 

In addition to the obvious fact that with- 
out foster homes our jobs cannot exist, we 
found certain fears and conflicts in our 
approach to prospective foster parents and 
in our development of foster homes. We 
were disturbed about being judgmental, 
about exploiting foster parents by giving 
them difficult children, and about rejecting 
their kindly impulses in offering homes to 
children. Our fears center about the motives 
of foster parents and our lack of scientific 
criteria for selecting them. We are, above 
all, fearful of making mistakes which will be 
harmful to a child. In our subsequent rela- 
tionships with foster parents we found that 
some of us were threatened by the foster 


parents because of their greater experience 
with children ; some of us were disappointed 
because foster parents, while non-profes- 
sional people, accomplished results without 
needing our help; and, finally, some of us 
experienced no satisfaction from helping 
foster parents as we did in helping clients. 

Although we seem to have some conflict 
about evaluating the motives of foster 
parents, we saw that being judgmental is a 
problem in our work with clients also. We 
are constantly evaluating the client’s reasons 
for wanting help and weighing his capacity 
and ours in the light of his needs. Just as 
we are judging prospective foster parents, 
they, too, are evaluating us and our work. 
It is a mutual weighing process. 

We found that we are bothered when we 
reject offers of homes. Considering these 
offers as kindly impulses and worth-while 
human values, we discovered ourselves in 
conflict with our customary tendency to con- 
serve human values and to use every re- 
source. But as we saw that the impulses to 
board children were not purely kindly im- 
pulses, that they included selfish motives and 
represented the prospective parents’ needs, 
we recognized our right to act in the interest 
of our children and to reject what would not 
be useful to them. 

Some of the children, however, for whom 
we seek foster homes are so ill that their 
needs are desperate and the demands they 
make on foster parents are out of all propor- 
tion to their capacity to give affection in 
return. What right have we to give people 
these suffering children? For no amount of 
money is adequate compensation for the 
strain of living with a troublesome, irre- 
sponsive child and meeting an upset and 
neurotic parent. What right have we to 
expose foster parents to community criti- 
cism by placing with them a child whose be- 
havior might be dangerous or upsetting to 
the community? Here we thought of the 
fire-bug or the sex delinquent and the havoc 
a child with these problems might create. 

We found ourselves fearful of foster 
parents who want children for income. Per- 
haps we have doubted their capacity to be 
genuinely warm and loving if they are 
motivated by money. We felt, though, that 
everyone engaged in serving people is moti- 
vated partly by money because of his need 
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to be self-sustaining. We do not consider 
the doctor’s and the nurse’s services less 
effective because they are being paid. We 
do not consider our own jobs less valuable 
because we earn salaries. In fact, all these 
services are more effective because they are 
professional. Remuneration contributes to 
the person’s feeling of responsibility for 
doing and learning how to do a competent 
professional job. This understanding some- 
what dispelled our conflict about paying 
board. 

Our greatest fear, however, was tied up 
with our feeling of responsibility for the 
child’s life and the danger that may come to 
him from our mistakes. We know that cer- 
tain negative values in foster homes are 
harmful for children, that a breaking foster 
home will add to the damage already done 
by a broken own home. We are fearful 
of weaknesses, particularly neurotic weak- 
nesses, yet not at all sure of our capacity to 
discern these weaknesses. Having become 
more conscious of ourselves in relation to 
judging and evaluating foster homes, we 
found ourselves without sufficient criteria of 
selection. We decided that we are still in a 
pre-scientific era of home finding. Our ex- 
perience with clients has given us a certain 
amount of understanding of observable be- 
havior and an increased understanding of 
motivation. In case work we have acknowl- 
edged our dependence on intuition but we 
have continued our efforts to clarify our 
skills and bring to light what they are. Per- 
haps this is the answer for home finding— 
to accept the fact that we do not yet have 
necessary criteria scientifically formulated, 
that we shall make mistakes, and unfor- 
tunately children may suffer, but that con- 
scientiously we try to plan for the child’s 
ultimate good, to do the very best we know 
how for him, and as the subtleties of case 
work become more tangible and specific, our 
skill in applying case work methods to home 
finding will also increase. In the meanwhile 
we must be prepared to bear the anxiety that 
goes with the responsibility of the work that 
we are engaged in. 


HAVING thus brought out the bearing of 
our anxiety on the problem of selecting 
foster parents, we now return to the ques- 
tion of using our case work skills in the 
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selection and development of foster homes. 
Just as the case worker and client must 
establish some means of communication with 
each other in order to arrive at a mutually 
agreeable plan of procedure, so must the case 
worker and the prospective foster mother set 
up a two-way communication system in 
order to understand their mutual needs and 
capacities to be mutually helpful. The set- 
ting up of this kind of a dynamic relationship 
is the basis of development of useful foster 
homes. It starts with the initial interview 
and continues all the while that the child 
lives with the family. 

The beginning of this process is the 
worker’s exploration of the prospective 
foster mother’s need for a child and her 
evaluation of the foster mother’s capacity to 
be helpful. It proceeds with her interpre- 
tation to the prospective foster mother of the 
meaning of this new experience which she 
wants to undertake, the responsibility and 
the strain which she will assume with the 
introduction of a strange child and a set of 
parents into her family life. There will be 
satisfactions and frustrations which are 
shared by the worker and the foster mother 
because the foster mother is now a member 
of the agency staff. She starts her work 
with certain capacities for being helpful to 
a child, but in addition to her native capacity, 
past experience, and a warmth of feeling, 
there is a professional understanding which 
the case worker has learned from study and 
experience and which the foster mother, too, 
undertakes to learn. 

It is in this approach to the development 
of home finding that we can find a new use 
for our case work skills. We shall not be 
looking for paragon families, or ready-made 
foster homes, but we shall be seeking people 
who have the capacity and wish to learn and 
willingness to change with new experiences, 
along with their need for income, their love 
of children, their friendliness, sympathy, and 
desire for companionship. In other words 
we shall start with a certain kind of personal 
capacity which can be developed into a pro- 
fessional capacity. Though they may have 
reared children successfully and may have 
confidence in their capacity to help foster 
children, they are not experienced and do not 
know the complicated factors affecting the 
feelings of a child who has lost his own 
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home, whose parents have let him down, and 
who consequently is unable to trust any 
adult. In other words, it is a dynamic, two- 
way relationship in which the case worker 
learns the foster parents’ intuitive methods 
of treating behavior and the foster parents 
learn the case worker’s professional methods 
of understanding and treating behavior. 
The development of this mutually satisfac- 
tory working relationship not only con- 
tributes to the development of the specific 
foster parents but is spread to the foster 
mother’s friends and brings to the agency 
new foster parents. 


FOR most children’s agencies the stream of 
foster home applications is made up of re- 
quests for smaller children, cute little boys 
and girls of pre-school age. For homes for 
babies or older and more difficult children an 
individual search may be necessary. This 
approach is quite different from any method 
we use in bringing help to a client. Our 
feeling about the client has been to keep his 
personal problems confidential. Our feeling 
about foster children has been to tell about 
their needs in order to interest people in 
them. 

More and more we are coming to use case 
material for publicity purposes. Publicity in 
social work has been largely directed to the 
lay public to interpret and to enlist their sup- 
port. In recent years, with the development 


of service programs in private agencies and 
the resultant emphasis on the relationship be- 
tween the client and the case worker in case 
work treatment, family agencies have under- 
taken some radio and newspaper publicity to 
explain their job to the public for purposes 
of support, but it has also been aimed at 
bringing clients for service. In this kind of 
publicity the psychology of case presentation 
has been dramatized in human interest appeal 
to arouse sympathy and altruistic motives of 
persons exposed to it. In attempting to 
stimulate applications for children to board 
we use some of this same method. We use 
the understanding of motivation that our case 
work skills have given us by appealing to the 
motives that would interest people in chil- 
dren. We tell them about children who 
need homes and parents. Our experience 
has been, however, that our best prospects 
come from satisfactory foster parents, just 
as new customers come from satisfied cus- 
tomers. We cannot stress too much, there- 
fore, the importance of using our case work 
skills, first in dealing with our own anxiety 
about home finding so that it does not 
interfere with our capacity to evaluate 
prospective foster parents, and second, in 
establishing a mutually comfortable working 
relationship with a non-professional foster 
mother and helping her to develop through 
her relationship with us into a professional 
person. 


Teaching Psychiatry in Social Case Work 


Charlotte Towle 


M* primary concern as a case work in- 
structor is that the students in acquir- 
ing knowledge may not forfeit wisdom. This 
objective outreaches the scope of any one 
course and may be attained only in relation 
to other courses in this field and through the 
curriculum as a whole. Edith Abbott, Dean 
of the School of Social Service Administra- 
tion, University of Chicago, has described 
the broad field of study and an educational 
point of view essential in professional edu- 
cation in contrast to technical training. The 

* Edith Abbott: Social W — and Professional 


Education. University of Chicago Press, 1931. 
Chap. III, “ Some Basic Principles,” pp. q 


approach described in this particular course, 
Psychiatry in Case Work, is thus reinforced 
elsewhere and is entered upon not as a new 
venture, but as a continuation of a process 
already begun. Miss Abbott stresses that 
case work should be looked upon as a broad 
field, including the principles arid methods 
of dealing with families and individuals of 
many kinds who are under various stresses 


and strains which involve them, not only as 


individual personalities, but also as _ they 
function within the social order. Inevitably 
she concludes that in this field of social treat- 
ment we have the whole science of human 
relations and not merely courses dealing 
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with the processes usually followed in the 
specialized fields.2 In planning the case 
work curriculum it has been recognized that 
several sets of factors interplay in social 
treatment, notably the function of the agency, 
the professional qualifications of the worker, 
and those factors inherent in the client’s 
total situation. Any one case discussion 
course inevitably deals with an interplay of 
these factors, but each course focuses more 
predominantly upon one set of factors than 
another. For example, the introductory 
course in social case work acquaints the 
student new to the field with basic case work 
principles and processes. This is followed 
by the course on psychiatry in social case 
work which focuses more largely upon the 
utilization of case work methods in relation 
to the emotional needs of the client as deter- 
mined by the interplay of social, economic, 
biological, and psychological forces within 
his life experience. This course is concerned 
with testing, formulating, and reformulating 
those principles derived largely from psy- 
chiatry which have been advanced for help- 
ing the individual find his own strengths and 
deal with his life situation as effectively as 
the situation and his capacities permit. It is 
accompanied or followed by other case work 
courses termed “ advanced courses,” which 
are concerned with the more specialized pro- 
cedures of certain settings. The students in 
this School are all candidates for the Mas- 
ter’s degree and most of them, regardless of 
their major field, take this course, Psychiatry 
in Social Case Work, generally beginning it 
in the second or third quarter of a six quar- 
ter curriculum. This course extends through 
two quarters and comprises 22 to 24 two- 
hour sessions. 

This can be a vital course since, with any 
grasp of the basic principles motivating 
human behavior, one’s thinking and feeling 
can be clarified in other fields of study. 
Certainly man’s emotional needs have been 
expressed in all the ramifications of his social 
order and the social worker can gain a 
deeper understanding of the validity of pub- 
lic welfare measures, of the potentialities 
and limitations of social research, of the 
social implications of economics, politics, 
law, and government in so far as he sees the 
factors of human need which have operated 


* Ibid., pp. 48-50. 
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to limit the attainment of a more socialized 
order. Whether the course content realizes 
its purpose depends upon two factors: the 
readiness of the student to assimilate the 
specific content and thus be enabled to gen- 
eralize validly ; and the ability of the instruc- 
tor to stimulate the imaginative considera- 
tion of the various general principles while 
at the same time habituating the student to 
precise, disciplined thinking in the factual 
bases of each new situation. This implies a 
continual shuttling back and forth from de- 
tails to general principles in order that the 
student may early become practiced in con- 
necting the two. This interplay is essential 
if the student in acquiring knowledge is not 
to forfeit wisdom. Certainly in the science 
of human behavior there is imperative need 
for the cultivation of wisdom rather than the 
attainment of academic knowledge. Too 
often we encounter the individual in whom 
the latter has obscured or even obliterated 
what little natural wisdom of people he 
may have brought to the study of social 
psychiatry. 

As for the student’s readiness to assimi- 
late the content in terms of the instructor’s 
aspirations, the fact must be faced that his 
responses will vary endlessly. In a graduate 
school we are confronted with the realization 
that in some instances the student is un- 
educable in the terms of our ideology. If 
throughout all the years of his school and 
college experience he has formed habits of 
acquiring knowledge with a minimum of 
thinking, in fact even may be afraid to think, 
we may not now be able to give him this 
power. Age may operate here, but probably 
even more important than his years may be 
the factor of personality development. Edu- 
cators have come to realize that inability to 
learn in the sense of coming to grips with 
fundamental principles and gaining freedom 
to utilize them in new fact situations may 
relate to involvements of the personality as 
implied in deep dependencies, marked anxie- 
ties, and various conflicts with their resultant 
response of inducing a rather general in- 
ability to face reality, and a protective need 
to remain superficial in relationship to 
knowledge as in other life relationships. 
Whether the uneducable student’s dilemma 
is due to faulty educational experience, to 
personality difficulties, or to other factors, it 
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is the responsibility of the instructors in a 
school of social work to face with the student 
his limitations for professional development. 
Many of the students, however, are rela- 
tively ready for this experience and can 
utilize it at least to the extent of taking a 
new direction in their thinking. The in- 
structor’s goal has been realized in consider- 
able measure when this occurs. When the 
student has showed capacity for change, an 
inclination to question, to experiment, the 
educational process will continue throughout 
the subsequent years of experience. We 
operate on the assumption that the student 
is ready to learn; that he is seeking some- 
thing more than being taught facts and 
stereotyped techniques; that he is psycho- 
logically ready for the experience of facing 
basic principles and of finding new applica- 
tions through a critical examination of them 
conducted through common discussion and 
through field work. 

Preceding and paralleling this course the 
students have been taking field work and 
other courses covering a broad range, includ- 
ing a basic course in psychopathology. 
Throughout the two quarters ten to twelve 
case situations are assigned of which from 
six to eight cases are discussed thoroughly. 
The cases not discussed are used for com- 
parative comments. There is a selection of 
varied case work settings determined by the 
purpose of the course which is to give the 
student the realization that so-called psy- 
chiatric principles are relevant to all case 
work situations and that emotional diffi- 
culties are almost inevitably present when 
social dilemma has engendered need for help. 
The cases offer varied treatment emphases, 
ranging from cases in which the individual’s 
emotional involvement is a fairly simple 
direct response to an overwhelming situation 
to cases in which deep neurotic and border- 
line psychotic manifestations are present. 
The cases present varying degrees of skill 
or lack of skill on the part of the worker. 
In the early stages of the course class dis- 
cussion is more active when material is pre- 
sented in which certain ineptitudes in the 
work are apparent. The class groups 
seem to be reassured when they can take 
hold of the material readily through criti- 
cizing the work done. 


AT the beginning of the course child guid- 
ance cases are used because the material 
recorded affords a graphic picture in the 
child patient of the development of the per- 
sonality in response to various factors and 
forces in the life situation. ‘These records 
also show the interplay within the family, as 
well as the relation of the family to the 
immediate social setting. They make more 
simple the task of diagnostic thinking and 
are recorded in such a way as to indicate 
fairly obviously the therapeutic emphasis. 
At the very start case situations used consist 
only of the first interview. The students are 
stimulated to think as far as the material 
justifies and to raise many questions. The 
instructor assumes responsibility for inject- 
ing questions if the students are prone to 
think too conclusively from meager data. 
They are referred to articles on first inter- 
views and short-time contacts, as well as to 
the recent literature on the problems pre- 
sented in the case. Together instructor and 
class criticize the interviews and try to 
formulate what would constitute essential 
content for a sound approach in the initial 
stage of a case. On the whole throughout 
this course more inclusive material is used 
than in the two subsequent quarters of the 
advanced course in social psychiatry. In the 
latter the students are better able to think 
tentatively, and therefore more soundly, from 
fragmentary material. 

I try to get the students to see the case 
from day to day as the worker saw it, to 
think step by step on the evidence as it 
emerges, rather than to try to grapple un- 
realistically with all that is known of a per- 
son or family over a period of time. In this 
way they are habituated to think inquiringly 
and tentatively and to act on the basis of 
partial knowledge rather than to become too 
dependent on a wealth of knowledge, thereby 
being blocked in the decisive rdle which 
every social worker must play if he meets 
the practical demands of the job. This ap- 
proach to case discussion seems to me to be 
imperative if the student is to avoid the 
schism between the diagnostic and thera- 
peutic process, that schism which in the past 
has rendered the historical emphasis so un- 
wieldy. The focus is always on the present 
and we avoid becoming unduly absorbed in 
the past in the interest of a hypothetical 
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future, which may never materialize if we 
wait to know all before meeting the needs 
now presented. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that we should not be consciously 
aware of the limitations in knowledge which 
confront us at any given point. In teaching, 
therefore, it is important to pause for con- 
sideration of what it would be essential to 
know, in order that we may further discuss 
how we might direct our activity along in- 
vestigative lines, without impairing our re- 
lationship with the client. With this teach- 
ing approach it is obvious that case material 
which is recorded chronologically, rather 
than in topical summary form, is preferable. 
The process record which shows the activity 
of the worker is most useful. Accordingly 
the majority of records used are of this type. 
Since certain agencies, notably many clinics 
and some children’s agencies use summarized 
recording, it seems essential to include some 
of these records too, in order to be realistic. 


At the start of the course a quite inclusive, 
classified bibliography is issued, in which the 
most essential articles and books are starred. 
On each case specific suggestions are made 
as to relevant readings both from the stand- 
point of therapeutic principles and content 
of knowledge in the field of behavior. Writ- 
ten assignments, about three in number each 
quarter, are given throughout the course. 
These assignments include case discussion 
around focal theoretical points; theoretical 
discussions in which case work applications 
are requested. In either a case discussion 
assignment or in a theoretical paper, the 
students are expected to apply and footnote 
their readings. 


AS for teaching method, I found early in 
my experience that the students reacted 
more vitally to case discussion courses if the 
instructor helped them not to become lost in 
the complexity of detail into which they are 
plunged, through the necessity for careful, 
thorough-going case analysis. My way of 
helping them keep their bearings has been to 
spend the first two sessions of each quarter 
in presenting for discussion certain funda- 
mental theories and concepts largely derived 
from psychiatry which have influenced social 
case work process and which will determine 
the direction of our case discussions. These 
presentations provoke many questions and 
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some controversy. They immediately bring 
to the surface some resistance which may be 
relieved in part by the statement of purpose. 
It is made clear to the students that these 
concepts are selected because of their wide 
and deep influence on case work thinking ; 
that they are presented with no timeless con- 
viction on my part of their ultimate validity. 
Nevertheless we will apply them rigidly 
with a view to testing them. Our experience 
with them may tend to confirm them or 
negate them. Some of us may never find 
them tenable theories and we are free to 
differ, but for a time we must think with 
them and through them. The student finds 
security here in that he is helped to focus 
through having certain definite formulations 
around which to center his thinking. His 
interest is stimulated and it matters little at 
this point whether he proceeds into case 
analysis fired with the impulse to prove or 
disprove them; the important fact is that he 
is fired and that he is set for imaginative 
consideration of the various general prin- 
ciples that must remain the lode-star if he 
is not to become confused by a welter of 
details. 

The next phase of the course each quarter 
involves the detailed analysis of various case 
situations. I am in favor of discussing a 
few cases thoroughly rather than a great 
number of cases less thoroughly. My ex- 
perience confirms Whitehead’s observation, 
“All practical teachers know that education 
is a patient process of the mastery of details, 
minute by minute, hour by hour, day by day. 
There is no royal road to learning through 
an airy path of brilliant generalizations. . . . 
The problem of education is to make the 
pupil see the wood by means of the trees.” ® 
Certainly in case discussion the assimilation 
of theory is realized only as theory is tied 
into practice through precise analysis of each 
case situation into its parts; through com- 
parative thinking of the parts in relation to 
the whole; and finally through synthesizing 
the parts into a comprehensive diagnostic 
statement in which the essential elements of 
the case situation are still discernible and, 
therefore, not overlooked in therapy. 


The final phase of each quarter’s work 


*A.N. Whitehead: The Aims of Education and 
Other Essays. Macmillan Co., New York, 1929, 


p. 10 
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occurs in the last session which is again 
given over to discussion of general prin- 
ciples. Prior to this the students have been 
given an assignment in which they have been 
asked to discuss the principles and concepts 
presented in the course which they have been 
able to utilize as well as those which they 
have found unacceptable and not useful in 
their case practice, giving examples from 
their field work experience. Class discus- 
sion centers around the application of these 
principles and attempts to clarify those con- 
cepts which they have found unacceptable 
and difficult to utilize. In this session also 
there is frequently a comparative summari- 
zation of concepts and principles as they 
have emerged in the various cases discussed 
in class throughout the quarter. Obviously 
one session is all too short a time in which 
to do this adequately, but the purpose is that 
the students may become habituated to 
periodic attempts at generalization. The 
case worker who fails to do this in his work 
is doomed to suffer that day to day sub- 
mersion in details and exigencies that will 
eventually result in his not being a much 
wiser professional person at the end of ten 
years than he was, perhaps, at the start. 


The course as described would seem to 
fall into rather definite phases. The arti- 
ficiality of this is overcome, I believe, 
through the fact that each case discussion 
recapitulates the pattern of the course. For 
example, at the start of a case situation we 
focus on the nature of the problem presented, 
together with the information given in the 
initial phase of the case content. We raise 
many questions as to the meaning of the 
material. What leads are there here? What 
various possibilities and probabilities? In 
short, we speculate. Whereupon, having en- 
visaged various theories which may or may 
not be confirmed as we go further, we set 
out to discover through precise evaluation 
where the evidence in this particular case 
leads us, and why we reach our particular 
conclusion rather than another one. Then 
having reached at least a tentative diag- 
nostic formulation, we discuss treatment, 
first, in terms of general principles in regard 
to fundamental needs revealed, and then in 
terms of specific measures and how they 
may be instituted in accordance with the 
basic principles. In planning treatment only 


next steps can be definitely planned since 
the client’s response will determine subse- 
quent measures, but in the classroom it is 
essential to consider various possible re- 
sponses and differential therapeutic em- 
phases. Generally a tentative prognosis is 
made in order to help the students establish 
the habit of looking ahead and in order that 
they may gain some philosophy about what 
to expect in the way of results. In predict- 
ing results the tentativeness of our thinking 
is always stressed. Finally having disposed 
of the particular case, we view it again in 
the light of general practice. It is only as 
this is done that the students may hope to 
attain a practicable case work philosophy. 
Thus each case discussion recreates the pat- 
tern of the course as a whole in having a 
phase of imaginative consideration, a period 
of disciplined analytic thinking, and an inte- 
grative stage of generalization. This edu- 
cational process enables the instructor to 
give to his students a way of thinking with- 
out imposing his own ideas because any 
student who considers a case imaginatively, 
analyzes it precisely, and generalizes there- 
from may still arrive at a different point of 
view from that of the instructor. It gives 
him the freedom to think for himself through 
helping him establish controlled and orderly 
thought processes. 

It might be well to consider briefly some 
of the fundamental theories and concepts 
derived from psychiatry that are presented 
to the students at the beginning of the first 
quarter. I have sought for those basic ideas 
behind and beneath technical differences 
which constitute the common. theoretical 
ground work not only of the Freudian point 
of view, but also of those schools of thought 
that have stemmed from Freud as well as of 
practically all modern psychopathologists. 

First of all we consider the idea that behavior 
is symptomatic and represents, therefore, the needs 
and strivings of the individual engendered by the 
nature of his life experience. The implications of 
this for the case worker are that in general he 
must not treat behavior as the primary disease, but 
must focus on the underlying causes. In the re- 
peated application of this concept he comes to 


realize that it strikes very fundamentally at his 
case work practice within any category. Treat- 


“A. N. Whitehead: The Aims of Education and 
Other Essays. Macmillan Co., New York, 1929; 
pp. 27-44 for comparable method recently noted by 
author although the method has been used con- 
sciously for years. 
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ment of people becomes his concern rather than 
treatment of problems. Many students today do 
not find this a new idea; in fact the majority of 
them are quite familiar with it in the abstract, yet 
all but few need help in applying it. To help them 
focus on and explore the meaning of the problem to 
the person is one of the instructor’s primary tasks. 

Having considered the whys of behavior the 
student is led to reflect upon the principle that all 
behavior is purposive, and that it is important to 
understand the ways in which an individual strives 
for adjustment. ‘That is, no matter how bizarre, 
how extreme, how seemingly out of adjustment an 
individual’s behavior may seem to us in the light 
of our standards and social norms, it represents on 
his part a struggle for adjustment, perhaps the best 
possible adjustment he can make at the moment; 
sometimes it may even be the only adjustment 
which he can make, a realization frequently difficult 
for the social worker to accept. As the student 
works with and through this idea into its deeper 
implications in his case work his practice is in- 
evitably influenced or even deeply modified in some 
of the following ways: (1) He is led to considera- 
tion for the integrity of the individual and to a 
certain respect for his adjustment with a resultant 
caution about disturbing that adjustment through 
imposed services, direction, or management. (2) He 
is inevitably led to a greater tolerance for the indi- 
vidual, for in so far as he perceives the individual’s 
basic struggle for adjustment, he can no longer 
condemn him. Blame is removed and there is a 
gradual breakdown of the student’s prejudices and 
lay attitudes as they give way to this objective 
approach. (3) His own standards and goals be- 
come irrelevant and thereby the client becomes the 
center of activity because the worker now can per- 
mit him his own struggle. In this connection the 
student is led to consider the theory of the uncon- 
scious and to test the assumption that the indi- 
vidual’s behavior may be either consciously or 
unconsciously determined. 

That the motivations driving the individual are 
emotional forces is another major tenet to be 
explored, considered, and applied. In this connec- 
tion it is assumed that every experience has an 
emotional value for the individual and that all ex- 
periences are fundamentally causative leading to 
growth toward maturity or to regression toward 
infancy, that the personality is continually chang- 
ing in one direction or another, and that it is the 
nature of the emotional value that determines 
growth or regression rather than the experience 
itself. Here the emphasis falls on the life con- 
ditions (human relationship experiences included) 
that mold the personality and the premise is estab- 
lished that all symptomatic behavior is for the 
most part satisfying, or it would not persist. This 
in turn focuses the students on understanding the 
gratifications occurring to the individual through 
his behavior, thereby throwing light on its purpose. 
In this connection the universality of two-way 
feeling is considered so that the student becomes 
acquainted with the concept of ambivalence and the 
need not only to understand both the positive and 
negative feelings which may be inherent in any 
experience or response, but also the therapeutic 
importance of enabling the individual to release 
his conflict through giving expression to his nega- 
tive feelings as well as his positive feelings. The 
import of repressed negative feelings, and the im- 
port of the anxieties that may emerge with the 
expression of them become one of the considera- 
tions in treatment discussions. 

In considering the vital emotional forces that are 
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the basic determinants in an individual's behavior, 
we focus upon the need to love and be loved, that 
is, the need for security afforded through close 
relationships throughout life; and the need to 
achieve, to have status or power, that is, the need 
for self-identity. These forces are considered in 
relation to the formation of personality that may 
result in so far as these two urges are integrated, 
reconciled, or in so far as they complement or 
frustrate one another. Here the significance of 
human relationships the individual has experienced 
and the therapeutic possibilities of present relation- 
ships in his life situation are considered. In this 
connection the conscious use of case work relation- 
ship as a therapeutic tool in accordance with the 
needs of the individual becomes a vital concern in 
every case discussion. It is hoped that the students 
gain some comprehension of the nature of thera- 
peutic relationships through considering its like- 
ness and difference from other life relationships. 
An attempt is made also through the cases pre- 
sented to establish the fact that some individuals 
have the capacity to utilize this kind of relation- 
ship constructively whereas the needs of other 
individuals may prevent them from deriving any 
basic help through this medium. In these instances 
the individual’s need for more supportive relation- 
ship and ways of meeting his need as constructively 
as possible are considered. Care must be taken to 
prevent the students from becoming unrealistic in 
their conception of the therapeutic import of case 
work relationship. The important point here is 
that the students become oriented to meeting the 
client’s relationship need rather than fixed in their 
own need to act out a certain prescribed thera- 
peutic rdle in accordance with the ideology of the 
moment as to what constitutes the proper way for 
them to function. 


The limits of this paper prohibit an in- 
clusive discussion of the principles and con- 
cepts around which class discussions center, 
or of how gradually they may become inte- 
grated bit by bit into the student’s case work 
philosophy. The integration of these ideas 
into case work practice may imply a basic 
revolution in the student’s thinking and 
almost inevitably there is a deep emotional 
response which wavers from acceptance to 
repudiation. Because of this it is important 
that these classes not be so large as to pre- 
vent free discussion. Assimilation of the 
content may be facilitated through the stu- 
dent’s having an opportunity to raise doubts, 
resist these ideas and talk through the con- 
flicting implications. To a large extent, 
however, the student’s response must be 
worked through in practice. Therefore, even 
more important than the size of the class is 
the close integration of classroom work and 
field work and this integration is realized in 
so far as the field work supervisors are 
familiar with the course content and recep- 
tive to an experimental attitude, so that they 
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can help the student test the validity of these 
concepts and find himself in relation to them. 


DURING the second quarter of the course 
there is a continuation of this same approach. 
In the two introductory lectures additional 
theory is presented. The material issued 
affords an opportunity for more fine point 
consideration of treatment emphasis. Treat- 
ment is more fully recorded and more time is 
spent in analyzing it than in reaching a diag- 
nostic statement. The theory presented this 
quarter represents the tentative formulations 
that have appeared in the case work litera- 
ture on principles of differential treatment. 
These criteria are tested in the case discus- 
sions and an effort is made to formulate in 
each case wherein the treatment was effective 
or ineffective; wherein a different emphasis 
might have been utilized to advantage; 
wherein a given case might have been effec- 
tively handled in any one of several ways; 
wherein we do not understand why the re- 
sponse was as it was; wherein certain prin- 
ciples utilized in any one case might be 
applicable or inapplicable in other situations.® 


It is my hope that the students emerge 
from the course with awareness of the great 
gaps in our therapeutic knowledge, with a 
realization of the need for further experi- 
mentation, with a conviction that they can 
experiment and contribute to further knowl- 
edge in this field, rather than with any sense 
of being steeped in conclusive knowledge of 
human behavior and therapeutic method. 
that in all case situations they will gravitate 
to the basic essentials and that in the rip-tide 
of changing points of view their understand- 
ing of the fundamentals in human nature will 
prevent them from being unduly swayed by 
every passing wave. For example, in these 
culture-conscious times, it is probably in- 


*For discussions of differential treatment see: 

Differential Approach in Case Work Treatment. 
Papers by Fern Lowry, Florence Hollis, Beatrice 
Wajdyk, Marcella Farrar and Ruth Smalley, 
Family Welfare Association of America, 1936. 

The Sustaining Type of Case Work, Case 
presentations by Beatrice Wajdyk, Edna Astley, 
Ruth Davis, Family Welfare Association of 
America, 1938. 

Fern Lowry: “ Problems of Therapy in Family 
Case Work,” Social Service Review, June, 1936 
“Current Concepts in Family Case Work,” Social 
Service Review, September, 1938. 

Paul Sloane: “ Direct Treatment in Social Case 
Work,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
Vol. ITI, No. 2, April, 1937. 


evitable that case workers, too, concern 
themselves with national and racial differ- 
ances. I should hope, however, that they 
would remain focused upon fundamental 
human tendencies and needs which lie be- 
neath cultural differences and which tran- 
scend racial and national barriers. 

In our diagnostic thinking we have drawn 
from two major sources: (1) the individ- 
ual’s response to his present life situation 
and to the present helping agency; (2) the 
content of information given about himself 
or given about him by others. This includes 
the stream picture of the vital experiences 
and relationships in his life, what they have 
meant to him and how he has met stresses 
and strains in the past. While we are pri- 
marily concerned with the client’s present 
reality, his response to it, and how we may 
help him for his present and future good; 
while we grant that the past is contained in 
the present, still we find it essential to know 
the past in order to understand the present. 
We find it necessary also to know the social 
actuality as differentiated from the present 
psychological reality in order to understand 
the psychological response. I discourage 
absorption in the past and involvement in 
exploring early origins to the extent that 
this occupation becomes a fascinating end in 
itself as has occurred at certain stages in our 
history but I see the necessity for a historical 
approach for a number of reasons. 


I HAVE only a few concluding comments 
to make on teaching methods. It is my 
belief that it is the instructor’s responsibility 
to direct the students in a way of thinking, 
rather than to dictate what they are to think. 
This way I have tried to describe. I think 
it is also the instructor’s responsibility to set 
an example for a way of responding. The 
instructor may teach objective evaluation of 
cause and effect relations, but if he enacts 
condemning attitudes, caricatures the clients, 
is sarcastic in his critical evaluation of the 
part played by a worker in a case. situation 
under discussion, or if he responds subjec- 
tively to the student’s response of differing 
with him, then he obstructs his own purpose 
in trying to help the student develop a pro- 
fessional attitude. I have observed that 
students may identify strongly in case dis- 
cussions, for example, a wave of smpathy 
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for a child may pass through an entire class, 
with an accompanying wave of hostile con- 
demnation of a rejecting mother. The in- 
structor has an opportunity here to open up 
discussion of how we feel about this mother 
and some of the whys of our condemnation. 
Ele may direct the class toward careful con- 
sideration of how she came to be this way 
and in so far as he reveals a capacity to 
understand and be tolerant of this “ unlik- 
able person” the students are afforded the 
opportunity of participating in an objective 
response. The critical evaluation of the 
worker’s role in a case situation affords a 
productive opportunity to help students ob- 
jectify their emotional responses. They may 
need to defend the worker’s ineptitude, or 
they may be very hostile and impatient with 
her mistakes. The instructor’s focus on 
helping them see the worker’s dilemma, his 
capacity for acceptance of her limitations, 
ease anxiety and free the students to be 
less defensive about their own lack of know!l- 
edge and skill and less needful of being either 
negatively or positively identified with the 
worker in the case situation. In participat- 
ing in the objective evaluation of someone 
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else’s work, they may have been enabled to 
take the first step in such an evaluation of 
their own work. 

I think each instructor has to find his own 
style in teaching method and the more freely 
he expresses his own way of thinking and 
doing the less prone will he be to stand 
between his content and the receptive capac- 
ity of the student. Studied efforts which 
place method before content put the self- 
conscious instructor in the foreground and 
no instructor, regardless of how intriguing 
his method or how interesting his ways, be- 
longs in the foreground. His content of 
knowledge and the student’s response to that 
content should be the foreground factors. 
In so far as the instructor has clarified his 
own thinking in this field and is interested, 
not merely in conveying his thinking, but in 
stimulating the student to think, then what 
he has to say, will get said more or less 
effectively. The content will unfold grad- 
ually and naturally around the vital points 
in the case and around the students’ ques- 
tions and contributions, which almost in- 
evitably are relevant if the instructor is 
relevant. 


How the Client’s Current Adjustment Affects Treatment 
Possibilities 


Louise Silbert 


HE story of the client’s current adjust- 
ment is the keynote to his life’s drama. 

It portrays how he is acting out the many 
parts written into the text of his personality 
at an earlier date. These parts have been 
predetermined by several main themes and 
are played with some restraint until life ex- 
periences happen to reintroduce these major 
themes or the individual himself compul- 
sively seeks to re-enact them. The latter 
tendency occurs frequently in the course of 
an individual’s life as he has a need to seek 
out situations that enabie him to duplicate 
earlier ones of special emotional significance. 
What is the case worker’s method of ob- 
taining intimate knowledge of this drama? 
First, she needs to develop sensitivity for 
the current conflicts in the client’s life. 
“ Every civilized person is really in a con- 
tinuous state of ‘latent conflict’ with the 
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real world on one hand, and with his inner 
forces on the other, since he always has frus- 
trations to endure and inhibitions to over- 
come. The harmonious solution of these 
internal and external conflicts is the affair 
of his personality and everyone has his char- 
acteristic manner of enduring and overcom- 
ing normal frustrations. The latent conflict 
will only become an actual one when the 
boundary of endurability for the person 
in question has been passed. This may 
happen either as a result of the extent of 
the frustration, or from some weakness 
of the ego, or because of some particular 
affinity between the frustration and the 
tendencies which have hitherto been success- 
fully repressed.” * 

Current patterns embody the instinctual 


"Helene Deutsch: Psychoanalysis of the Neu- 
roses. Hogarth Press, London, 1930, p. 16. 
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impulses and anxieties now functioning as 
well as the individual’s specific method of 
elaborating his use of these impulses. Con- 
sequently, an exact study of the client’s ordi- 
nary mode of behavior gives the worker 
access to the method by which he is attempt- 
ing at a given moment to solve his problems. 
This study involves singling out the client’s 
present patterns, which indicate his habitual 
mode of attempting to bring into harmony 
the inner with the outer world, and hence 
show the case worker wherein lie his dis- 
satisfactions and frustrations. What is his 
usual manner of acting, loving, and hating 
in the multiplicity of situations with which 
he is confronted? In this method, then, the 
social worker’s focus of interest is that part 
of the individual’s personality most familiar 
and accessible, the part that offers a link to 
the past—the conscious ego. When the in- 
dividual is thus viewed in his environmental 
setting the current situation represents a 
cross-section of his life’s adjustment. 

What is the relation of this point of view 
to treatment activities and _ possibilities? 
Whatever the specific direction treatment 
activities may take, they can be effective only 
in so far as they are based on an adequate 
understanding of the client as he is acting 
and feeling in his environment and in his 
interpersonal relationships. The primary 
task in any case work situation is a clarifi- 
cation of what the client is seeking to accom- 
plish by his activity. What is he seeking to 
satisfy and how does he attempt to interfere 
with such satisfactions? How does he pro- 
ject onto his reality situations the reasons 
for failure and frustration which lie inher- 
ently in himself? How does he strive to 
change his status quo only to find himself 
hampered by inner conflict or by his reality ? 
This process of clarification is one that must 
start with the first contact, is mutually shared 
by worker and client, and ends only when 
the case work relationship is terminated. 

I have chosen ? the case of Mrs. M as an 
illustration for several reasons: her prob- 
lems are familiar to many case workers and 
are common to a number of fields of social 
work, including medical, children, family, 
and psychiatric case work ; second, the treat- 


* The worker, a graduate of the Smith College 
School of Social Work, has been a psychiatric 
worker for nine vears. 


ment processes are clearly dependent on the 
process of clarification which grows out of 
the analysis of her typical patterns of acting 
and feeling; third, they illustrate how vari- 
ous types of treatment activities run parallel 
in one situation. The case worker is ex- 
ploring, clarifying, diagnosing, and treating 
from the initial contact until the termination 
of treatment. Sometimes one process takes 
precedence for the moment, sometimes an- 
other, depending on the shifting constellation 
of Mrs. M’s needs and her growing capacity 
to see what part she plays in the total situ- 
ation and her growing ability to take more 
responsibility for her situation and actions. 


Mrs. M came to the attention of the psychiatric 
department in a general hospital in 1938. She was 
a married woman of 35, who, until the present 
crisis, had been able to keep in the background a 
number of earlier problems. In the course of a 
routine examination prior to a gall bladder opera- 
tion, she was found to have a positive Wassermann. 
Spinal fluid examination was negative. Devaluat- 
ing herself as the situation mobilized feelings of 
inadequacy, and infuriated with the physician who 
failed to understand that she had forgotten an 
infection pronounced “cured” some ten years pre- 
viously, the patient found herself in a whirlpool 
of conflicting emotions. Mrs. M’s anger mounted 
rapidly when she discovered the offending male 
physician seeking collaboration with her sister who 
was a nurse. It was as if they were treating her 
as a small child, undeserving even of discussing 
the issue in question. She had the feeling she was 
being reprimanded for withholding bismntian. 
Her feeling of being criticized developed beyond 
all reason; she felt like shouting at the physicians 
as they stood by the bed, she tormented herself 
with the fact that they wanted to punish her for 
her misdemeanor. And then, what would her sister 
think of her? In spite of this storm that raged 
from within, Mrs. M, curiously enough, welcomed 
her operation. Perhaps she said, “It is my due. 
After all, I have behaved like an unreasonable 
child.” 

Following her recovery from the operation she 
started a course of anti-luetic treatment in the Skin 
Clinic and was also followed medically. During 
her course of treatment she was_ rebellious, 
antagonistic, and ashamed. She hated to be seen. 
Contact with other patients made her feel what an 
inferior being “she really was.” She developed 
marked hostility toward the woman who gave her 
the injections and the interne who saw her. She 
thought the latter young, inexperienced and ineffec- 
tual. With the older visiting doctor who was in 
charge of the situation she felt more at ease, extolled 
his kindness, and sought every opportunity to discuss 
and rediscuss the situation with him. One moment 
she was certain she would never come back; the 
next, she was certain she would have to come for 
the rest of her life. She appeared indecisive about 
every issue at hand. During the course of her 
conversation with the physician, she fell in the 
habit of bringing up the subject of her husband. 
She never had a kind word for him, devaluated 
him at every turn—calling him inferior, abusive, 
and unable to share her feelings and troubles in 
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any area. Finally, she appeared depressed and on 
the verge of despair. At one moment, in a panic 
lest her “taint” be discovered, she flatly refused 
to have her three daughters examined. The 
youngest daughter was five and the oldest eight. 
It was toward the 8-year-old girl that she seemed 
to direct most dislike; she said she and this child 
did nothing but struggle with each other. 

Because of her depressive reactions and violent 
threats that she would injure herself rather than 
follow through with her treatment, Mrs. M was 
referred to psychiatry. In her series of talks with 
the psychiatrist she placed full responsibility for 
her problem on her husband’s shoulders, giving a 
sordid picture of her social and economic situation, 
and pressed for advice regarding a legal separation. 
The psychiatrist’s opinion was that Mrs. M had a 
psychoneurotic depression with no risk of suicide; 
her threats being largely dramatic and exhibition- 
istic. He recommended an evaluation of the social 
problem. 

The initial period of work was primarily 
directed toward exploration of the problem 
in its many ramifications. In this process 
there were a number of questions which one 
had to keep in mind before Mrs. M’s own 
individual drama became clear: What kind 
of relationship does she make with the 
people in her environment? What types of 
anxiety is she experiencing and in relation 
to what individuals and what kinds of situ- 
ations? What factors give rise to aggres- 
sive feelings and toward whom does she 
direct them? Does she substitute kindlier 
feelings for her aggressive feelings, or does 
she become so overwhelmed by them that 
she reacts with guilt feelings and depressive 
attitudes ? 

The way in which Mrs. M reacts to ask- 
ing for help will tell us a good deal about her 
ability to handle frustration. Does she arrive 
at the point where her sense of adequacy is 
threatened and thus tend to react in what- 
ever way she usually responds to a situation 
signifying a sense of personal inadequacy ? 
Will she then be insecure, demanding, sen- 
sitive, or retiring? Will she interpret every- 
thing given by the worker—whether in the 
form of material objects or in the form of 
sympathetic interest and understanding—as 
an expression of love, and the failure to give 
as a symbol of rejection? 

What kind of a relationship then will she 
make with the worker? Once the relation- 
ship is established we can observe it in its 
formal and emotional aspects and get insight 
into what is going on in the client and how 
this duplicates earlier traumatic situations. 
A number of impulses experienced by her in 
relation to the worker are not newly created 
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by the realistic client-worker relationship, 
but are revived under the influence of the 
client’s tendency to repeat certain estab- 
lished patterns. Throughout life we see an 
individual reacting again and again to cer- 
tain types of situations in a uniform way. 
Often the client finds himself disturbed in 
his relationship with the worker by a num- 
ber of emotions which do not seem justified 
by the facts of the actual situation. He 
reacts vigorously to conflicting feelings of 
love, hate, and jealousy and sets up a bat- 


tery of others—shame, humiliation, feelings . 


of inferiority and inadequacy. These feel- 
ings which seem beyond his control have 
their source in old affective constellations. 

To protect himself from the invasion of 
these troubled feelings the client has his own 
protective measures. The ones most easily 
discernible are those that have become a kind 
of armor for his character. These are cer- 
tain bodily attitudes and personal peculiari- 
ties. Often the client denies certain feelings 
in relation to specific individuals, or again 
he may express emotion entirely inappro- 
priate to the situation that has stimulated it. 
Frequently instead of either of these, he 
dissociates feelings from the situation or 
individual to which he is reacting, and 
instead, attaches them to irrelevant matters. 
If we know how a particular person protects 
himself against the emergence of such feel- 
ings, what is his usual way of handling such 
emotions, we can formulate some idea re- 
garding his probable attitude toward the 
unwelcome effects. 


Mrs. M was seen five times and the husband 
once. In appearance she was an extremely attrac- 
tive, well-groomed woman, who impressed one at 
first as having a good deal of poise. Her poise, 
however, was gained at a terrific expense as one 
noticed her rigid posture, her quickly rising tears 
and her defensive manner. Seeming to expect 
opposition and criticism she quickly formulated her 
problem in terms of her husband and her environ- 
ment. Unable to consider herself a part of the 
problem, she felt her husband and his stupidity 
explained everything. She believed that the whole 
situation would be altered if she could manage a 
separation from him. Her conversation returned 
again and again to an elaboration of her husband’s 
faults, his limited intellect, his inferiority, his lack 
of interests, his constant quarreling. Defiantly she 
asked, “ What is the use of going into my personal 
problems when his attitudes are so much more 
important? There would be nothing wrong with 
me if something could be done about my marriage.” 
In spite of this seeming conviction, toward the end 
of the third interview she expressed her fear of 
being completely on her own. The alternative would 
be to return home to her mother, who, like her sis- 
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ter, refused to take sides. In anger she concluded, 
“ All my life people have told me what to do, and 
now I mean to manage things independently.” 

Mrs. M was unable to elaborate further. This 
formulation seemed to be a safety valve and there 
was a rigidity and stubbornness in her constant 
repetition, as if to say, “I’ve told so much and 
cannot go farther—meet me on my own terms or 
[{ shall retreat.” She had demonstrated the force 
of her emotions but had really contributed little 
data. 

In appearance Mr. M was a slender man of 
medium height, who appeared friendly though 
somewhat shy and timid. A rather passive man of 
average intelligence, he certainly did not appear 
the monster Mrs. had painted. One rather 
suspected his aggressive behavior was probably 
provoked by Mrs. M’s taunting. His attitude was 
one of helplessness and confusion. He was puzzled 
and unable to explain the difficulty. 

Our future plan of treatment depends on 
a number of differentials. What do we 
know about Mrs. M so far? What are the 
main problems and in what area does she 
want help? At what point should emphasis 
be focused? Do we have any indication as 
to whether the problems Mrs. M expresses 
have their roots in the current trauma con- 
nected with her hospital experience, or have 
many complicated problems been mobilized 
by the present situation? How will she 
respond to direct help in her environmental 
problem and how will she defend herself 
from changing her status quo? 

Her decision to separate from her husband 
seems to have been precipitated by her hos- 
pital experience. It is clear that she identi- 
fies her “ inferior ” husband with the young 
internes whom she also tabulates as inferior. 
She showed a tendency to seek security with 
the older physician but only so long as he 
had kind words and sympathy. Connected 
with her ambivalent relationship to men is 
interwoven her relationship with her sister. 
She had fantasied herself in the role of a 
small child who is not permitted admission 
to the secret chamber of discussion between 
the man and the woman, that is. the doctor 
and her sister. Feeling unloved and re- 
jected, she reacted with hateful feelings 
toward both. 

Immediately then we see a rivalry situ- 
ation set up between herself and her sister. 
This gives us our first cue as to at least one 
of the elements that will enter into the social 
worker-client relationship. Another ele- 
ment is the fact that she is going to be ask- 
ing for advice, showing her need for depend- 
ence, and yet is going to resent it when her 


independence is threatened. ‘ People always 
tell me what to do.” Feeling inferior, she 
yearns to be treated as an able person. We 
can expect anger and aggression when this 
need is blocked. This we saw in her rela- 
tionship to her sister. The patient’s rivalry 
however extends beyond her relationship to 
her sister and the social worker and is seen 
in her relationship to her oldest daughter 
with whom she is always struggling. Her 
reaction to her illness seems to be connected 
with her ideas of her own inadequacy. Her 
contact with the clinic only made her realize 
what an inferior being she had “always 
been,” indicating that the roots of this feel- 
ing were present before her hospitalization. 
Whether they go back to the original infec- 
tion, or whether they go back beyond that 
time, is something for further investigation. 
There is evidence, however, that her emo- 
tion was so powerful that she even accepted 
her operation as her just due, a kind of 
punishment for all she had been. 

This type of situation presents many com- 
plicating problems. We have no focal point 
except the one Mrs. M gives us in her 
excessive tendency toward placing the re- 
sponsibility outside herself. She has visual- 
ized herself as the injured person who needs 
love and who plays a minor role. The villain 
in the situation is the devaluated husband. 
A legal separation obviously will not solve 
this woman’s difficulties and yet she sees 
little beyond this formulation of her prob- 
lem. Her tendency to project her anxieties 
and hostility onto her environment keeps her 
free from anxiety and makes it impossible to 
reformulate the problem with her. She has 
defined her need as springing from her social 
situation and as rooted in a difficult husband 
and a poor marriage. On the basis of the 
work so far it seems unlikely that she will 
be able to alter her reality situations until 
she has help in clarifying her activity and 
feelings and help in orienting herself to some 
of her inner difficulties. Such clarification 
will not be possible until she actively tries to 
carry out some of these plans she has out- 
lined for herself, so that she, as well as the 
worker, can see from current activity how 
she is handling her life situations and her 
interpersonal relationships. It is the social 
worker’s task to follow along with her until 
the worker has gathered enough evidence to 
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puint out to her how she is acting out her 
emotional attitudes toward her husband, 
children, and her own family, thus running 
away from her problems and permitting her- 
self an orgy of emotion in a fruitless fashion. 
Only by thus pricking Mrs. M’s defense of 
shifting all responsibility away from herself 
can we be of any constructive help. 

The next period of work then was directed 
primarily toward helping her realize to some 
extent that she played a role in the situ- 
ation. Mrs. M was seen weekly after her 
anti-luetic treatments over a period of six 
months. 


Carrying out her medical treatment became in- 
creasingly difficult and precarious. She wanted to 
flee from it. She came to hate the hospital and 
appeared in the interviews with mixed feelings. 
One moment contempt for the inferior being that 
she was took precedence and in another, hatred 
toward all involved in treating her. She whipped 
herself into a rage because she was so helpless 
and so completely dominated by the nurse who 
gave her the injections, and the physicians who 
“ordered” treatment. Frequently identifying the 
worker with her treatment, she used her as an 
outlet for fettered feelings she dared not express 
to nurse and physicians. She fantasied herself 
unclean and worthless because of her “ tainted” 
blood. At first she tried to solve her problem by 
fantasying that she was different from “those 
others” who attended “that” clinic, but soon 
punished herself by announcing that she was worse 
than any of them. Troubled by a vaginal dis- 
charge later diagnosed as non-specific, she eagerly 
attended the Urological Clinic hoping they would 
suggest a pelvic operation and thus “cut out all 
the badness.” Driven by feelings of guilt, she 
insisted that the physician was wrong in his diag- 
nosis. She was convinced that she had gonorrhea 
and that radical surgery was the only solution. A 
series of visits to the Surgical Clinic was initiated 
as Mrs. M hoped desperately that eventually she 
would find someone who would operate. Her 
aggressive feclings toward the doctors mounted 
as they would not meet her need for an operation. 
Her bitter contention was that the young surgeons 
did not know their business, and that the social 
workers interfered and told them stories that made 
them refuse to operate. In this way she was kept 
from the punishment for which she yearned and 
which she felt she deserved. 


In her relationship with Mrs. M it was 
essential for the worker to bear the brunt of 
Mrs. M’s hostility. Mrs. M needed to have 
herself and her conception of her illness 
accepted and not belittled. She could not 
bear reassurance that minimized the neces- 
sity of such violent feelings. She must be 
allowed to bear her burden but must also 
know that she was loved and accepted in 
spite of her hateful attitude. Everything 
within the relationship seemed to become a 
symbol of whether she was to be loved or 
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punished. Such an attitude complicated 
even the issue of helping out with medication 
and admission, which were needed at times 
because of limited finances. The demands 
were not always on the basis of financial 
need but often on the basis of the patient’s 
need to be loved, which was identical to being 
given things. The timing of when to give 
and when not to give was important, par- 
ticularly when giving would have increased 
her anxiety, since she could not always bear 
to be dependent on someone toward whom 
she felt so hostile. It was not always pos- 
sible to do this, as obviously the reality situ- 
ation had to be met. 


Interwoven with this drama she was act- 
ing out was the one connected with her legal 
activity. The worker’s activity in this area 
was limited to telling her of the Legal Aid 
Society as a possible resource and permitting 
her to ventilate her ambivalent feelings. 
After initiating ten legal separation proceed- 
ings and withdrawing each time at the 
crucial moment, she began to wonder what 
was wrong with her. “ Surely you either 
decide to separate, or you decide not to. 
What manner of person am I, that I cannot 
give up a man for whom I feel nothing but 
loathing?” The situation finally reached a 
climax. Her husband, reacting to this try- 
ing situation, was unable to handle his own 
reciprocal feelings and developed a number 
of phobias.* He refused to let her out of his 
sight and would not go on the streets unless 
accompanied by Mrs. M. His dependency 
infuriated her and she began to notice that 
instead of sympathizing with him, she wanted 
to shout: “I shall have the nervous break- 
down first.” The sicker he became, the more 
contempt she felt for him. Finally she urged 
him to return to his mother. “ Let her baby 
you, I cannot.” (Her husband was the 
youngest in a family of girls and five years 
younger than Mrs. M.) Immediately re- 
morseful and guilty, she hurried him back 
home explaining rather lamely that it was 
not because she liked him any better but 
because she needed someone to do the odd 
jobs about the house. In spite of her 
subterfuge her actions seemed to be saying, 
“T cannot release him. Why not?” 

* Treatment was arranged for him at another 


psychiatric clinic as Mrs. M was unwilling to have 
him come to the hospital clinic. 
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Failing now in her ability to project in 
this area as before, she made one last attempt 
to solve the difficulty by working it out on 
the children. As she came to realize there 
was something strange about her relation- 
ship with her husband, though still unable to 
face the implications, she sought to free her- 
self by orienting herself to problems she be- 
lieved existed in the children. She was cer- 
tain the oldest girl was a problem and almost 
“too bad” to be helped. She was self-assured 
and defiant. As Mrs. M’s guilty feelings 
were mobilized by her anti-luetic treatment 
and a rivalry situation developed between 
mother and child, she expressed the fear that 
her child, too, would become “a_ bad 
woman.” Accepting her projections as fact, 
a plan was made for the child to come in to 
the Child Guidance Clinic. Not content 
with the psychiatrist’s statement that the 
child appeared normal and healthy, she 
brought the second child to a local guidance 
clinic. Then one day she appeared in the 
clinic saying it was no use looking at the 
problem this way. Perhaps after all it was 
her problem. These remarks, and the fact 
that she realized in a measure that she was 
using the children as she had her husband, 
made it possible to reformulate her problem. 

It was at this moment that the proposition 
was made that she consider more direct 
treatment of her problems. Up to this point 
treatment had consisted of helping Mrs. M 
with her environmental problems as she 
presented them. It was only by living 
through attempts at separation, attempts at 
modification of the children’s behavior and 
attempts at satisfactions outside the home 
through social activities, that she was able 
to see that her own attitudes and discomfort 
remained stationary, regardless of how she 
shifted her life situation. After two weeks 
of deliberation she telephoned for an appoint- 
ment. She felt relieved that she need not 
come to any decision at the moment but 
would have an opportunity to gain some 
perspective on the nature of her interper- 
sonal relationships, particularly the despised 
relationship with her husband, from which 
she was unable to extricate herself. 

Because of the contact already established 
and because the psychiatrist she had seen 
had left, it was decided that the social 
worker would continue with the case under 


psychiatric direction. Mrs. M was to come 
in for weekly interviews and after each inter- 
view the situation was discussed with the 
psychiatrist. Handling the problem this way 
was considered experimental and the case 
could have been transferred at any point to 
the psychiatrist if it seemed necessary. 

The focus of treatment was changed then 
and a new phase of treatment entered upon. 
Before Mrs. M would be able to make more 
constructive use of her reality situation an 
interim period of work along different lines 
seemed necessary. Our immediate concern 
was with her subjective realities, hoping to 
be able to point out certain repetitive pat- 
terns and certain parallelisms in her life 
situations. Obviously such a method can be 
expected only in a measure to relieve tensions 
or diminish conflicts which limit Mrs. M 
in the use she is making of her environment. 
However, it may be possible by such a 
method to interfere with the rigidity of a 
pattern to such an extent that a different 
emphasis is possible. 

No attempt will be made to give all the 
details of the fifty-eight interviews Mrs. M 
had over a period of one and a half years. 
I shall deal only with the method, the main 
trends in material obtained, and the client- 
worker relationship. 


Primarily concerned with her marital problems 
it was natural that Mrs. M should start with the 
current situation. Behind her constant disparage- 
ment of her husband were active fantasies about 
another man. Clinging to the memory of a man 
she loved prior to her marriage, all she could per- 
ceive in her husband were differences from this 
imagined ideal man. She was even convinced if 
the oldest girl were his child, “she would have 
been the perfect child.” Instead, she could feel 
nothing but hostility toward this child, “ whom 
she knew” would turn out to be an inferior being, 
like herself. Interrupted in the midst of this 
vicious circle, in which she was futilely acting out 
her aggression towards Mr. M, she was able to see 
the relation between her fantasies and the endless 
comparison. 

Mrs. M could never quite understand what had 
happened to her life. A stranger at the time of 
their marriage, Mr. M represented none of her 
ideals. At twenty-three she had had her first 
erotic relationship and with a man considerably 
older than herself. She was angry and: irritated 
when her sister laughed at her when she told of 
his calling her “an unawakened beauty.” Dis- 
tubed in her relationship with this man, as he had 
stimulated something new in her, she had with- 
drawn and consulted her sister. Mrs. M asked 
plaintively at this point, “ How could I have been 
so virtuous and ignorant and shortly afterwards 
ruin my life by contracting this vile illness?” It 
was in the midst of a long tirade disparaging her 
husband and in a moment when she was feeling 
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particularly worthless that she felt the need to 
expose the details of how she contracted syphilis. 
Expecting criticism from the worker, she had tried 
to romanticize the situation. Actually the experi- 
ence had been humiliating and with someone dis- 
tinctly her inferior. “It was almost as if I had 
planned it that way and let myself in for a life of 
punishment, thus ruining my chances for entering 
the convent.” In these remarks we see the verbali- 
zation of the main trend of her life. Something 
within herself acted as a catalytic agent, forcing 
her into activity incompatible with her conscious 
wishes. 

Shortly after she had recovered from the acute 
stage of her syphilis, she met Mr. L, the man of 
her current fantasies. He was slightly older than 
she—ambitious, attractive, and clever. Their rela- 
tionship was clouded by the secret of Mrs. M’s 
illness and fraught with many quarrels and recon- 
ciliations. Unable to face the implications of her 
illness, she did not regard it as a complicating 
factor in possible marriage. In her rationalizing 
it was like any other illness and she claimed 
she never knew what it really was. Her sister 
was the only relative who knew about it and she 
was never able to discuss it even with her. This 
failure to face the facts of anything connected 
with sexual matters was a characteristic trend. 
She related that even in adolescence she despised 
unpleasant stories. She refused to listen when her 
sister or mother broached the subject, and yet her 
cry was, “ They never told me.” 

In the course of her friendship with Mr. L, a 
serious argument developed and, on the impulse 
of the moment, she ordered him out of her life. 
Certain that he would return to her as before, and 
meeting Mr. M at this moment, she sought revenge 
through a relationship with him. To this com- 
pletely indifferent object she gave herself without 
reservation. Finding herself pregnant, she con- 
sulted her sister who advised marriage. Although 
she wanted to go away alone and have the child, 
she could not face so much responsibility. Hating 
herself for it she actively pursued Mr. M until 
she managed to wrench a consent from him. The 
first years were difficult as she was not happy 
about this marriage she had brought about with a 
man five years younger than herself. She yearned 
for the only love relationship she had had, the one 
she had spoiled for herself. She could not even 
associate the child with her husband. In her own 
fantasy she referred to the child in terms of her 
maiden name. It was to be a girl. She yearned 
to be rid of her husband and to make up to the 
child for what she had done. It has always seemed 
paradoxical to her that she developed a feeling of 
special responsibility toward this child and yet 
found her more difficult to handle than either of 
the other two. 


Before showing in greater detail how her 
difficulty with both husband and daughter 
are working out currently, let us go back 
over some of the data we have learned about 
this woman’s life. 


She was the second youngest in a family of 
eight. She remembers her mother as an extremely 
capable, friendly, unemotional, adequate person 
who dominated her husband and lived mostly a 
life of sacrifice. She has a number of tender 
memories of her father whom she described as 
stern and pious but kindly and loving and extremely 
devoted to his children. Mrs. M had an out- 
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wardly uneventful childhood, troubled mainly from 
inhibitions and inner difficulty, apparently not 
discernible to her family. Her first memory of 
feeling inadequate goes back to the sixth grade 
when she recalls how she looked at the girl next 
to her and thought, “If only I were as good as 
she.” During that same year also, she remembers 
hating her teacher because she was so critical. 

At an early date she felt envious of her sister, 
two years older, who, like her mother, always 
seemed so sure of herself. Her family held her 
sister up as a shining example and also the older 
brother whom the patient described as the favorite 
child and “a kind of god.” We also see her enter 
into rivalry with a beloved younger brother as well 
as the envied older brother. 

As a small child, Mrs. M yearned to become a 
dancer. Angered by her family’s interference with 
this plan, Mrs. M began to provoke disapproval 
from mother and sister, first, by giving up high 
school in her second year, and then by associating 
with individuals her sister called “ questionable.” 
Because of her intense rivalry with her successful 
sister and her two brothers, failure in her intellec- 
tual strivings was a source of great disappointment 
to Mrs. M. Although of superior intelligence, she 
could not follow through any ambition. Identify- 
ing with her sister, she wished to become a nurse 
but soon gave that up and cherished an ambition 
to become a nun. Although her mother objected 
to the latter plan, she determined to keep this 
ambition to herself and to enter the convent later. 
Up to this point, then, she was unable to find any 
satisfactory source of sublimation. 

In her eighteenth year a number of events coim- 
plicated her already troubled life. Her mother 
had a hysterectomy and Mrs. M, identifying with 
a number of her symptoms, developed a number of 
gastro-intestinal symptoms. She went through a 
series of medical examinations, all of which proved 
negative. Her sister had dubbed her “a neuras- 
thenic.” In that same year she managed to get a 
normal appendix removed. In her own fantasy it 
is likely that this was an experience similar to that 
of her mother’s and a solution of some of the diffi- 
culties she was attempting to solve through physi- 
cal symptoms. After the operation she felt she 
had a new lease on life. However that same year 
the adored older brother died and “everyone 
pointed out how impossible it would be now for 
her to enter the convent as she would be needed at 
home.” It was not until after she had contracted 
syphilis that she felt again that she must enter the 
convent. She was reminded however by her sister 
that such a vocation was no longer possible. 


It would seem that Mrs. M had certainly 
managed to bring enough misery upon her- 
self by now. This trend, however, which 
was such a powerful force in her psychologi- 
cal makeup, was not yet satisfied. Failing 
in her vocational ambitions, we saw how she 
dismissed Mr. L and bound herself irrevo- 
cably to Mr. M. In this drama we see many 
by-products of her early relationships to 
her brother. She did not permit herself asso- 
ciation with the ideal man patterned after 
the dead brother. Instead, she brought her- 
self into a rivalry situation with the devalu- 
ated man, thus making any harmonious love 
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relationship impossible. Although the early 
years of her marriage were difficult, Mrs. M 
seems to have settled into a relatively quiet 
existence until her hospital experience mobi- 
lized all the earlier problems. All her ag- 
gression toward and rivalry with her hus- 
band sprang to the fore again. Her method 
of punishing him was refusing him marital 
relations. This she did for two years until 
several months before treatment terminated. 


In the current situation Mrs. M was act- 
ing out her earlier conflicts. Her feeling 
that her oldest child would turn out badly 
was identical with her fantasy that this evil 
thing which “she had done to herself” 
would one day bring about a mental break- 
down or life of physical torture. Not only 
had she identified the child with her “ bad ” 
self; she had also entered into rivalry with 
the girl. From the material she soon built 
up a picture painted in the same words she 
had used in describing her sister. They 
were both “too self-assured.” Instead of 
directing the hostility toward her sister, she 
was projecting it back in rivalry with her 
daughter, thus forcing the child into a pat- 
tern which offered Mrs. M an opportunity to 
work out her own problems. 

An expression of her rivalry with her 
sister and her mother, though the material 
for the latter was limited, was seen in her 
relationship with the worker. From the 
beginning there was a strong element of 
rivalry. Mrs. M had put the worker in the 
same category with her sister who was a 
professional woman. Since the emotional 
coloring of her relationship with the worker 
became a duplication of her relationship with 
sister, she found it difficult to bring up topics 
that were emotionally charged. She con- 
stantly expected criticism from the worker. 
She felt inferior and unloved and constantly 
feared rejection. She considered that pro- 
fessional women had something very special 
that other women did not have, something 
for which she yearned. It was only after 
being able to discuss the parallelisms in her 
relationship with her sister and the worker, 
that Mrs. M was able to feel secure with the 
worker. Her fear of punishment and criti- 
cism was so powerful that it was some 
months before she gained this security and 
it was only then she was able to tell her 
story. 


As Mrs. M seemed to progress in interviews 
there were indications of corresponding progress 
in the environment. She reported less tension 
and fewer arguments with her husband. The 
children were less of a trial and she felt more 
security in handling the oldest girl. While she 
still felt there were many problems in their rela- 
tionship, she believed her understanding of the 
child would make it possible to meet the future 
adequately. Feeling less inner tension, she re- 
ported more available energy which she eagerly 
sought to expend in social activities. She joined 
social clubs and became involved in a number of 
church activities. She soon assumed leadership, 
becoming treasurer and later president of one 
group. She allied herself with a dramatic venture 
and played an important rdle in one of the plays. 
She seemed to have developed resources within 
herself and showed a capacity to get real satisfac- 
tion outside of her household activities. 

Her own version of the situation was, “ Cer- 
tainly I am not in love with my husband but I no 
longer need to react as I did. He has not the 
ability to anger or upset me as formerly. What is 
more important, I seem to have regained my self- 
esteem and respect. Perhaps it is because I have 
decided that for me the best solution is to make 
something out of the situation in which I find 
myself.” 

A year has elapsed since treatment was termi- 
nated. In the fall of 1938, after an interval of 
two months, Mrs. M telephoned for an appoint- 
ment. She appeared in the office in a rebellious, 
angry mood. She was pregnant! We had several 
interviews in which she gave vent to her extreme 
frustration and irritation. No sooner had she de- 
cided to work out a peaceable adjustment at home 
and see what she cou!d do about making a happy 
family, than she found herself in difficulty. In 
spite of her initial outburst Mrs. M gradually 
disclosed a plan for prenatal care, indicating that 
already she had accepted, in a measure, the preg- 
nancy. Finding relief in discussing the situation, 
she concluded with amusement, “At least the 
worker did not try to convince me that it would all 
come out for the best.” The role the worker 
played this year was quite different from the 
former one. The relationship intentionally became 
one of mutual collaboration. Tacitly it was agreed 
that Mrs. M would take full responsibility for 
medical care, which included not only prenatal 
care, but also resumption of anti-luetic treatment. 
Mrs. M dropped in to the clinic from time to time 
to chat about how things were going. Being able 
to face treatment again without a recurrence of 
symptoms and feelings of inadequacy was a real 
achievement. She followed a course of treatment 
to term, handling the situation extremely well and 
relinquishing none of her social interests. After 
a tranquil pregnancy she gave birth to an eight- 
pound girl. 


WHAT are the implications of this case 
for social case work? First, . diagnostic 
thinking was dependent on an adequate 
understanding of the current conflict and 
the client’s specific method of handling this 
conflict. Using as her method an exact 
study of the client’s own way of managing 
her life’s situations and her interpersonal re- 
lationships, the worker was guided by the 
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slowly unfolding picture of the client’s life 
adjustment. The current adjustment was 
finally intelligible when it was viewed in 
relation to the client’s historical past. Once 
gaining some insight into the roots of the 
conflict it was possible to see a steady stream 
of repetitious patterns and to predict how 
the client would react in situations demand- 
ing an equivalent emotional toll. The moti- 
vating theme in Mrs. M’s life was her great 
need for punishment. In all her relation- 
ships with women there was a strong com- 
petitive element. In addition she was ruled 
by the expectation that these women would 
frustrate her in all her ambitions. Reacting 
aggressively to such anticipated frustration, 
she was constantly filled with guilty feelings. 
From another direction, however, was a 
great yearning for love and approval. In 
her relationship with men there were also 
strong aggressive competitive elements. 

The aim in treatment was to help the 
client move toward a better economy be- 
tween inner needs and outer demands. 
Treatment activities ranged from attempts 
to achieve this goal by environmental treat- 
ment, to attempts to achieve it through 
modification of certain attitudes which were 
preventing her from attaining a comfortable 
adjustment. Environmental treatment was 
initiated first because it was the patient’s 
choice; second, because the environment is 
more easily changed than the inner person- 
ality; and third, because such treatment, 
directed by individualized knowledge of the 
client’s deeper needs, can offer release of 
tension, opportunity for expression, possi- 
bilities of accomplishment, and diminution 
of external pressure. 

On the basis of these considerations Mrs. 
M’s desire for environmental treatment was 
followed. Less pressure was to be insured 
by separation from husband and by treat- 
ment of the children. An outlet for expres- 
sion was to be obtained through social 
activities, including dramatics and club work. 
We have seen, however, that these activities 
failed. Mrs. M was unable to find satisfac- 
tion outside the home and was unable to 
complete her plans for separation. 


In what types of situations and in what 
types of cases is this true? This is the case 
in situations where the external conflict be- 
comes internalized, as we have seen in the 
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case of Mrs. M. In the life of the individual 
he is confronted with a number of situations 
of frustration. At the moment of frustration 
he will normally find himself in an attitude 
of hostility to the frustrating reality. The 
individual then is placed in actual conflict. 
The normal individual is able to solve his 
external conflict in some way that is in keep- 
ing with reality. He might, for example, use 
the outer world for his own needs or where 
this is not feasible, tolerate the frustration. 
He would then be free to look about for new 
sources of gratification. It is only when the 
solution is not possible and the conflict be- 
comes insoluble that the external frustration 
becomes an internal one. The inability to 
solve the difficulty does not reside in exter- 
nal limitations but primarily in internal 
motives. A typical example of this type of 
conflict is one similar to Mrs. M’s. She was 
unable to break loose from her relationship 
with her husband because of her feelings of 
guilt. Her illness had mobilized guilt feel- 
ings from old sources, making either separa- 
tion or acceptance of her marriage an utter 
impossibility. Mrs. M suffered real injury 
from the environment when the old infection 
was brought to light again in her hospitali- 
zation. One would have expected it would 
be accompanied by strong affect reactions. 
However, when reactions increased and per- 
sisted, causing indecision and no possibility 
for any solution, it became obvious it was 
because of the latent conflict mobilized by 
actual conflict. 

The actual conflict became soluble in a 
measure and intelligible only by tracing it 
back to the previous history of the patient 
and following the course of the historical 
past. In the last portion of work with Mrs. 
M this was the aim, hoping to point out 
some of the links between present and past. 
Interpretation was limited primarily to two 
types—indicating current patterns, particu- 
larly those which were repetitive, and indi- 
cating parallelisms. No attempt was made 
to get material earlier than the adolescent 
period. It was possible then to show her 
the similarities in her relationship with her 
sister, her daughter, and the social worker, 
and how her activity was consistently moti- 
vated by her need for punishment. It was 
also possible to show her some of the factors 
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entering into her relationship with her hus- 
band. The worker was able to point out 
certain consistent patterns in her emotional 
reactions to illness, to treatment, to husband, 
children, sister, and worker. 

If we wish to evaluate what has been 
accomplished, perhaps we could say that 


Mrs. M has ceased to feel that life does 
things to her. Instead, she has some in- 
sight into her own tendency to create situ- 
ations that serve as an outlet for her need 
for suffering and punishment. Certainly she 
exhibits fewer disharmonies in her relations 
to the outside world. 


Editorial Notes 


A New Development for 
THE FAMILY 


WENTY years ago, on the first page of 

the first issue of THe Famity, Mary 
Richmond asked the question, “ What are 
you thinking? Are you resting on your 
laurels or is your mind more alert than ever ? 
Above all, are you determined to get the full 
advantage of ‘ pooled’ or group thinking at 
this important moment? If you are, that is 
where these monthly pages . . . fit in, as 
your mouthpiece, as your means of inter- 
communication.” In her plea for the impor- 
tance of shared thinking, she cited a para- 
graph from M. P. Follett’s The New State 
which we have used as this month’s cover 
quotation. 

The prospectus for the first FAMILY 
stated that “ the purpose of the periodical is 
ultimately to improve the standards and 
methods of social work with families. The 
social workers themselves need information 
on the up-to-date methods which other 
workers are developing, and inspiration and 
stimulus to keep themselves at their own 
best. They need a chance to express their 
views and hear the opinions of others. They 
need a house organ that will serve to 
strengthen their group consciousness and 
make them feel that they are a part of a 
sweeping social movement. In a word, they 
need a technical trade journal of case work.” 
Recognizing that “the intelligent lay public 
must acquire increasing interest in our work 
and confidence of the wholesomeness of our 
philosophy,” the magazine also proposed to 
reach the lay public. 

During the subsequent twenty-year period, 
developments in social case work have influ- 
enced our editorial policy in two directions: 
first, the generic basis of social case work 
has been strengthened and has become more 
apparent; the common interests of all case 


work fields have emphasized their inter- 
relatedness. Correspondingly, THe FAMILY 
has included an increasing number of ar- 
ticles on case work in medical social work 
departments, children’s agencies, the psy- 
chiatric, visiting teacher, probation fields and 
others, as well as family case work. Second, 
as the profession has developed, along with 
the organization and growth of professional 
training, the production of a body of profes- 
sional literature, conferences like the Milford 
Conference, and so on, there has been in- 
creasing need and demand for a technical, 
professional journal devoted to social case 
work practice and theory. The interest of 
lay people is valued by all social agencies, 
whose functioning depends upon the support 
and leadership of a board of lay people and 
a larger community constituency. Various 
national associations issue house organs for 
their particular constituency and pamphlets 
and other material for interpretation to lay 
leaders. For this general purpose the 
F.W.A.A. is sponsoring, beginning with the 
March number and replacing the present 
News LEetTEeER, a new publication devoted to 
the special interests and problems of the 
family welfare field, relating the interests of 
lay and professional people. Thus there 
seems to be need for two kinds of publica- 
tions—one for the special interests of lay and 
staff members of agencies in a particular 
field, such as family welfare, and the other 
for professional, technical material for all 
case work fields. 

During the last year a Publications Pro- 
gram Committee, consisting of lay and pro- 
fessional members of the F.W.A.A., made 
a study of Tue Famity and other profes- 
sional social work journals. They discussed 
what the aims, objectives, contents and 
scope of THE Fairy should be. The con- 
sensus of their opinion was that the aim of 
THe Famity should continue to be the 
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development of practice in all the fields of 
social case work, to stimulate professional 
thinking, and to give a sense of common 
purpose and objective; primarily it should 
be concerned with process, techniques, and 
theory of social case work; it should be 
directed to the professional group in all fields 
of case work, but with the recognition that 
laymen and professional workers have much 
of mutual interest; in range it should in- 
clude situations having a bearing on practice 
when specifically so presented as to illumi- 
nate practice (administration, interpretation, 
supervision, community problems, and con- 
tributions from areas of useful scientific 
knowledge) ; and it should include, also, 
book reviews, editorial comments, and a 
forum for the discussion of articles and 
theories. 


IN view of these objectives, the Committee 
made two recommendations: first, that to 
the title THe Famiry should be added a sub- 
title, JouRNAL oF Socrat Case Work; 
second, that an Editorial Advisory Commit- 
tee be appointed, whose function it should 
be to serve in an advisory or consultative 
capacity to the Editor. Hitherto the Editor 
has informally consulted case workers in 
various fields on individual manuscripts or 
plans. Some of these consultants will form 
the nucleus of the Committee. The mem- 
bers are to be persons qualified through their 
knowledge of one or more fields of profes- 
sional case work, their possession of a 
generic point of view, and their interest in 
professional literature. Because of the im- 
portance of discussion, it was recommended 
that the active membership consist of per- 
sons able to attend regular or called meet- 
ings. Later a group of corresponding con- 
sultants may be added from other sections of 
the country. 


Among the purposes of this Committee, 
the following have been suggested: to study 
the needs of the social case work field, to 
make suggestions for subjects for articles 
and authors to write them, to discuss edi- 
torial policies, to give advice and criticism 
on format and style, to make suggestions for 
promotion plans, to develop channels for 
determining reactions of the field to material 
that is printed and stimulate discussion of 
articles and theories, and to be available for 
individual consultation and editorial judg- 
ment on manuscripts. 

We are proud to announce that the fol- 
lowing have accepted membership on the 
Editorial Advisory Committee for THE 
FAMILY: 


Margaret Barbee, Henry Watson Children’s Aid 
Society, Baltimore, Md. 

David Dressler, State of New York, Division of 
Parole, Albany, N. Y. 

Annette Garrett, Smith College School of Social 
Work, Northampton, Mass. 

Irene Grant, Social Work Section, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 

Dorothy Hutchinson, New York School of Social 
Work, New York, N. Y. 

Anna E. King, Fordham University School of 
Social Service, New York, N. Y. 

Shirley Leonard, Bureau of Child Guidance, Board 
of Education, New York, N. Y. 

Virginia P. Robinson, Pennsylvania School of 
Social Work, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Alice D. Taggart, Community Service Society, 
New York, N. Y. 

Claire Thomas, Delaware County Board of Assist- 
ance, Chester, Pa. 

(Mrs.) Catherine M. Wickman, Psychiatric Social 
Service, Babies Hospital, New York, N. Y. 

Marian M. Wyman, Family Welfare Society, 
Boston, Mass. 

Katherine E. Young, The Travelers Aid Society, 
New York, N. Y. 


We believe the discussions of this Edi- 
torial Committee for THE FAMILy will pro- 
vide a fresh stimulus to professional litera- 
ture. We hope our readers will be as pleased 
as we are with our plan. 


Book Reviews 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 


HRIST 1n Concrete, by Pietro di Donato, 
is a novel of unusual interest for social cas: 
workers, for its dramatic story of the mean- 

ing of labor and of hazard and insecurity in em- 
ployment, its warm picture of family life and a 
neighborhood group, its graphic portrayal of the 
confusion and frustration of simple people who do 
not know where they can find help in time of 
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trouble, and for the vivid color of its cultural tra- 
ditions, and the hearty zest for life of its char- 
acters. (Bobbs-Merrill, New York, or THE 
Famiry. $2.50.) 


OUSING For THE MAcHINE AcE: Clarence 
Arthur Perry. 261 pp., 1939. Russell Sage 
Foundation, or THe Famity, $2.50. 

In this book Mr. Perry attacks the problem of 
hodge-podge city congestion where the “ Scrog- 
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gins" family, who had built their home in a fairly 
vacant section of town, presently found that they 
had a building contractor and garage next door, 
that the school was three-quarters of a mile away 
across two busy thoroughfares, and that they were 
surrounded by the usual dangers and inconveniences 
of modern urban life. The solution proposed in 
this book is not an escape into the ‘“ dormitory ” 
towns, which provide for the well-to-do commuter. 
However, the author has a good deal to say for 
properly planned satellite towns. The answer to 
the problem for the Scroggins family, which Mr. 
Perry presents, is “the Neighborhood Unit”. 

The Neighborhood Unit was originally proposed 
by Mr. Perry and incorporated in The Regional 
Plan of New York and its Environs, published by 
the Russell Sage Foundation a decade ago. Since 
that time, new towns in Russia and England have 
applied the Neighborhood Unit formula. What it 
should embrace you must discover for yourself in 
reading this book. Essentially it is a pattern for 
developing urban residential neighborhoods, of say 
3,000 to 10,000 persons, sufficiently large to support 
an elementary school, a neighborhood that will 
provide opportunities for recreation, community 
activities and well-rounded family life. 

Housing for the Machine Age was written by 
Mr. Perry as a record of his latest thinking on 
the Neighborhood Unit upon his retirement from 
the staff of the Russell Sage Foundation. He has 
included two chapters dealing with the mass pro- 
duction of housing which he feels holds the key 
to low-cost house production. However, large scale 
construction is prohibited by present land practices. 
He concludes that the municipality, therefore, 
should use its powers of eminent domain in order 
to permit the assemblage of tracts of land big 
enough for large scale construction. 

Mr. Perry accepts public housing as an existing 
emergency procedure, but believes that it is inade- 
quate as a permanent, long-time policy. He demon- 
strates that private enterprise with eminent domain 
power as an aid could, if organized like the auto- 
mobile industry, supply housing for the wage 
earner. Objections for economic and _ social 
reasons, however, may be raised to his proposal 
that low-income families should be moved to out- 
lying sections where land is cheaper. Nevertheless, 
it is quite clear that a way must be found for 
private enterprise to help meet a larger proportion 
of the housing needs of the population, and Mr. 
Perry has contributed a painstaking and thought- 
ful study of how this should be done. The present 
handy volume will be welcomed by students of 
housing and community planning as a contribution 
to this fascinating subject. 

SypNEY MASLEN 
Committee on Housing, 
Community Service Society, 
New York, N. Y. 


OCIAL Deviation: James Ford. 602 pp., 
1939. Macmillan Co., or THe Famtry, $3.50. 


In this, his third book in the field of social 
problems, Dr. James Ford of Harvard University 
has produced an encyclopedic work of reference, 
bringing together a body of data of an extent, 
variety, and authenticity not to be found elsewhere 
within the narrow limits of one book. It is a 
perfect mine of information, citing fully original 
material, and presenting a splendid bibliography. 

The author's first book was a volume of source 
material: Social Problems and Social Policy, pub- 
lished practically without comment or interpreta- 
tion. It was a unique contribution as it selected 
from a wide field those studies and theories toward 
which students and practitioners in human relations 
should be thoroughly oriented. It is to be regretted 
that it has not had many imitators, as the field 
of social work, particularly, is sadly deficient in 
practical compilations of source material, especially 
of a historical character. His second book, The 
Abolition of Poverty, published only two years ago, 
is in the nature of a trial balloon for the present 
volume. In both these he weaves the material in 
his first book, brought down to date, into a thesis 
of the factors entering into the phenomena of social 
deviation and a program for amelioration and pre- 
vention. If the volume under review is less ambi- 
tious in its title than its predecessor, it is far more 
comprehensive in scope and treatment of its 
material. 

The order of the book is logical: beginning with 
a definition of the field and method, it discusses 
the place of sociology relative to the social sciences 
and social problems, traces some of the earlier, 
and I believe, the really significant social studies, 
abroad and here, and then follows the usual division 
of the subject into physical, psychological, economic, 
and social factors, and finally a very short section 
on the social policy of social reorganization. In 
these sections, the main bulk of his work, he 
draws on a bewilderingly wide array of sources, 
and has, so far as I could determine, omitted no 
significant compilation of material or influential 
theory. For any social worker wanting to become 
acquainted with the vast scope of subject matter 
and the widely varying theories about it that he 
should know, this book with its carefully arranged 
bibliographies stands well up in the front rank. 

If this review were written after the style of a 
couple of generations ago, its main criticism of 
the book would be that it smells of the midnight 
oil. Categories are well arranged, clarified and 
documented; an impartial care is devoted on each 
theory and on contrasting data until the individual- 
ity of the author of any ideas he may hold 
becomes very dim. The very success of impar- 
tiality robs the book of character and it will be 
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more valuable as an encyclopedia of data and 
theories than for any contribution of its own. 
This is especially true in the field of dynamic 

psychology. Not only is its discussion of this field 
the least satisfactory section of the book, but its 
practical failure to appreciate the place of emotion 
in human motivation is a basic deficiency in the 
book itself. The discussion of social forces and 
social treatment seems unreal, because of this 
deficiency, and is of little value as a guide to the 
social worker. As a storehouse of social data 
and social theories, the book is a compact repository 
of information. 

Frank J. Bruno 

Washington University, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


HANGING Aspects or Rurat Retier: A. R. 
Mangus, 238 pp., 1938, Research Monograph 
XIV; Rurat Famitties on Revier: Carle C. 

Zimmerman and Nathan L. Whetten, 161 pp., 
1938, Research Monograph XVII; Five Years 
or Rurat Re.ier: Waller Wynne, Jr., 160 pp., 
1938, Special Report; Farminc Hazarps IN 
THE Droucat Area: R. S. Kifer and H. L. 
Stewart, 219 pp., 1938, Research Monograph 
XVI. Works Progress Administration, Division 
of Social Research, Washington, D. C., free. 


These four publications continue the series of 
monographs and special reports of the Social Re- 
search Division of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration. In Changing Aspects of Rural Relief, 
the author discusses in some detail the methods 
used in gathering the data on which this and a 
number of previous monographs have been based. 
The only complete enumeration of the unemploy- 
ment relief population by rural and urban residence 
was made as a part of the Unemployment Relief 
Census of October, 1933. At that time more than 
5,000,000 persons or 40% of all persons receiving 
relief lived in open country or in villages of less 
than 2500 population. In addition to several subse- 
quent special investigations, a more extensive study 
was undertaken in February, 1935, using a con- 
trolled sample of 138 counties representing nine 
major type-of-farming areas. The complete results 
of this survey are presented in the report Changing 
Aspects of Rural Relief. It is therefore a valuable 
source of general information, the usefulness of 
which is enhanced by the presentation of the data 
by areas and states. 

Although there were a number of assistance pro- 
grams of the Federal Government directed espe- 
cially at rural distress, this report is limited largely 
to a discussion of general relief as distributed by 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. It 
is significant that, of the cases closed in the summer 
and fall of 1935 in rural areas, over one-fourth 
were closed because of the receipt of Works 
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Progress Administration wages, Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps allotments, or assistance from the Re- 
settlement Adiministration. The report includes a 
discussion of Backgrounds of Rural Relief; Relief 
Trends and Turnover; and Characteristics of the 
Rural Relief Population. 

Rural Families on Relief is also based on data 
from the 1935 survey and is a sociological analysis 
of rural relief families in different regions of the 
country. The analysis covers the following sub- 
jects: types of farm families and the incidence 
of relief; occupational origins of the heads of rural 
relief families; personal characteristics, size, 
and composition of rural relief families; dependent 
age groups; family structural types; fertility of 
rural relief families; employability, employment 
and the amount of relief; mobility of rural relief 
families and education. 

The supporting data seem to be weakest for the 
conclusions relating to the relationship between 
fertility and relief and for the chapter on mobility 
of rural relief families, weaknesses of which the 
authors were aware. 

Five Years of Rural Relief is a report based on 
a survey of public and private assistance in rural 
and town areas for the period 1932-1936. It was 
made to complement the urban series of relief 
statistics recently transferred from the Children’s 
Bureau to the Social Security Board. The sample 
areas used largely coincide with those selected for 
the previous studies of rural relief. Unlike the 
other studies this series includes data covering 
whole counties and therefore includes expenditures 
in the open country, villages, and in towns with a 
population of from 2,500 to 25,000. This entire 
report is concerned with expenditures for public 
general assistance, public veterans’ assistance, pub- 
lic aid to the aged, to the blind, and to dependent 
children, resettlement emergency grants, and private 
assistance. 

The material is analyzed to compare rural-town 
and urban expenditures; to show trends in expendi- 
tures and case loads and average monthly benefits 
per case for the different types of assistance. 
There is a brief introduction and a summary with 
some narrative discussion of the data under the 
foregoing headings. However, Appendix A (95 
pages) consists only of supplementary tables, while 
Appendix B discusses the methodology of the rural 
and town reporting series. 

Farming Hazards in the Drought Area is a 
totally different type of report. It is “an analysis 
of the natural and economic factors which have 
determined the relief needs of farm families in 
selected areas of the great Plains.” 

The report is based on an intensive analysis of 
the farm operations of a selected group of almost 
1,000 farmers. The rural relief and rehabilitation 
problems of these areas have been surveyed to 
ascertain the effect of drought conditions and to 
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formulate suggestions for a long-time program of 
agricultural readjustment. It was a co-operative 
endeavor of the Division of Social Research of the 
Works Progress Administration and the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. The chapter on Pros- 
pects for Rehabilitation of Farmers in the various 
areas of the Great Plains is particularly valuable. 

These reports are all interesting to the social 
worker who has time and energy to do the “ heavy 
reading” required to assimilate the information. 
The first two are of general interest and especially 
valuable for administrators and workers concerned 
with the problems of rural areas. The third Five 
Years of Rural Relief is a factual and valuable 
history of administrative shifts and changes as 
recorded in the dollars and cents expenditures for 
different types of rural and town relief. 

The last report presents the cold hard facts 
relating to drought as a factor in rural distress. 
These facts are those that support such stories as 
John Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath, and Paul Sear’s 
more scientific story of Deserts on. the March. It 
is unfortunate that the findings of such studies 
cannot be presented in less formidable form and 
given a wider circulation as interpretative material 
concerning the need of long-time planning for 
agricultural readjustment. 

Grace A. BrowNINnc 
University of Chicago 


RENDS  n Reuier Expenpitures, 1910-1935: 

By Anne E. Geddes. 109 pp., 1937. Research 

Monograph X, Works Progress Administra- 
tion, Division of Social Research, Washington, 
D. C. 


In her report on relief expenditures from 1910 
through 1935 Miss Geddes has rendered distin- 
guished service to all who are (and who isn’t?) 
interested in financing relief programs. Difficul- 
ties encountered by Miss Geddes in her attempts 
to ascertain expenditures prior to 1930, and the 
necessity of using only scattered data applicable 
to relatively few areas and short periods of time 
constitute a sad commentary upon the laxness of 
those days when national or state agencies, such 
as those now accepting definite responsibilities for 
securing reports on relief operations, showed all 
too little interest in these matters. Had she set 
out to determine the number of cases and people 
aided instead of amounts expended in their behalf 
her job would have been still more impossible. 
Viewed against this background one gains renewed 
appreciation of the work done by the FERA, 
WPA, and Social Security Board in developing 
a national program for reporting relief statistics. 

Although Miss Geddes has done much to syn- 
thesize statistics on outdoor relief and “wage 
assistance” administered by the FERA, CWA, 


CCC, and WPA between the years 1933 and 1935, 
her great contribution is in her analysis of sta- 
tistics relating to the pre-depression period. 

Important among her findings are the following: 
that public as contrasted with private agencies 
bore “an important share of the burden long be- 
fore the onset of the recent depression”; that 
“the very great increase in expenditures in de- 
pression years represents a sharp acceleration 
of a tendency manifest throughout the preceding 
two decades,” but not a new trend; that public 
relief expenditures, at least in urban areas, “ have 
increased at a rate greatly in excess of that of 
all governmental expenditures combined”; and 
that “there is little evidence that the introduction 
of aid to special classes such as the aged, the 
blind, and dependent children, has resulted in the 
past in reduction of the general relief burden.” 
Apparently this device—originally designed pri- 
marily to remove from the general relief pool 
special categories established from time to time— 
does not succeed in this purpose so much as in 
tapping “new reservoirs of need.” 

Those who, in these days of mounting relief 
expenditure, wonder what to expect of the future 
will find in Miss Geddes’ report no rending of 
any mystic veils. They will find in it, however, 
a wealth of data which, if past experience has 
any validity for the future, may indicate something 
of what they may expect. 


Donatp S. Howarp 
Russell Sage Foundation 


HE Famity Meets THE Depress1on—A Study 
of a Group of Highly Selected Families: 
Winona L. Morgan. 126 pp., 1939. Univ. 


of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minn., or THE 
Famity. $2.00. 


A thoughtful analysis of social change and the 
effects of economic depression on the family life 
of a group of families with outstanding assets of 
superior educational background and occupational 
advantages is portrayed through a social research 
approach combining the questionnaire and personal 
interview methods. “The writer had expected to 
find more of these families seriously affected by 
the depression than seemed to be the case.” True 
they had experienced a somewhat lowered income 
and were economizing in certain respects, but over 
one-half of the mothers concluded that the families 
had either felt no effect of the depression or had 
been drawn closer together in meeting whatever 
difficulties arose. Oft-times goals for their chil- 
dren were made more difficult to attain and size of 
family was being further restricted. “If the trend 
is general among families of this socio-economic 
group, it will mean a smaller representation of this 
group in the next generation.” 
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Other general trends indicated some increased 
willingness on the part of fathers to have wives 
employed outside of the home, which might be due 
either to the depression or to shift in public opin- 
ion. On the other hand more mothers expressed 
satisfaction with home-making as a career. This 
appears to be characteristic of this group because 
the primary emphasis in their college training had 
been upon Home Economics. 

Relatively few problems of family life had arisen 
and apparently most of them had been met success- 
fully, a result traceable to character and tempera- 
ment of the parents themselves as well as superior 
educational and economic advantages, according to 
the author. 

Can such a highly selected group be representa- 
tive of anything except the superior advantages 
which they have attained? Do the changes in their 
social attitudes reflect significant trends within the 
social order? Granted that their happy home lives 
are an antidote for those who witness all too fre- 
quently the opposite results of anxiety and regres- 
sion under less favorable circumstances, to what 
extent will they create influences beneficial to 
society as a whole? Perhaps it should challenge 
the social worker to stress more than ever the 
creating of better opportunities for the develop- 
ment of adequate personalities, able to cope with 
minor adversities and equipped to face necessity 
for change. Teachers of home-making will rejoice 
in referring to this study as a fulfilment of their 
goals. We should compliment them for such a 
contribution to human values and satisfactions and 
wish that they might be more widespread. 

Rutn B. CAMBLON 
School of Applied Social Sciences, 
University of Pittsburgh 


OUSEKEEPING Service ror Home Care 
oF CuHronic Patients: Mary C. Jarrett. 
74 pp., 1938. Welfare Council, New York, 

N. Y., free. 


Public services stimulated under WPA have 
spread to many desirable.fields, among them house- 
keeping service which had been largely privately 
supported and designed to substitute for mothers’ 
care of children. Since 1935, with a big increase 
in service in July, 1938, New York City has had, 
under the WPA program, a specialized house- 
keeping service with emphasis on nursing care of 
chronically ill patients. Advised by doctors and 
nurses co-operating with welfare agencies, the 
WPA has employed 2000 housekeeping aides to 
care for patients ill at home with chronic condi- 
tions such as heart disease, nervous disorders, rheu- 
matism, cancer and diabetes. Miss Jarrett, Tech- 
nical Adviser of the project, states in her report 
of the work that “. . . one of the chief purposes 
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of the project is to show whether housekeeping 
service is to be accepted as a permanent measure 
for public welfare . . .”, and we judge that the 
project’s sponsors hope to show that home care by 
housekeepers is better for the patient and cheaper 
for the state. Of this we have not been convinced 
by Miss Jarrett’s description although it is gratify- 
ing to see experimentation in the care of chronically 
ill persons. The majority of patients are women 
since “. . . the need for housekeeping service in 
cases of chronic illness is usually caused by the 
illness of the woman of the family.” They are 
served for the most part by Negro aides, the 
majority of whom were previously domestics. 
Housekeepers and supervisors formerly had little 
training for the job but the need is apparently 
recognized and plans have been made for training 
in service. Miss Jarrett’s description of the some- 
what unwieldly supervision of housekeepers shows 
that the home is visited by an “examiner” three 
times a week, by a social worker, and a doctor, 
while the aide averages nearly five half days service 
a week. 

The report, mimeographed and stapled, includes 
twelve statistical tables, six case stories, and a 
chart of the organization of the project. For 
agencies giving home care to ill persons, it provides 
interesting and stimulating material. For agencies 
developing housekeeping services in general, it 
offers food for thought. The chief merit lies in 
the excellent statistical analyses of 600 patients 
and 200 housekeepers. 


Betty S. GREENE 
St. Louis Provident Association 


EDERAL Ap ror Reuter: Edward Ainsworth 
Williams. 269 pp., 1939. Columbia University 
Press, or THe Famiry, $3.25. 

This book presents material mainly from the 
Washington files of the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration covering the following subjects: 
Relief Administration Prior to 1933; The Grant- 
in-Aid Applied to Relief; Major Objectives of the 
FERA; FERA Control Devices and Sanctions; 
Allocation Problems of the FERA; Appraisal of 
the Grant Method. 

The first chapter brings together valuable mate- 
rial on the conditions and attitudes that led up to 
the establishment by the federal government of the 
first national program to assist the unemployed. 
Succeeding chapters, while well documented, suffer 
from too much dependence upon the viewpoint as 
reflected in the general orders, bulletins, and reports 
issued by and received in the Washington office. 

As Mr. Williams suggests in the final chapter, 
there are many perplexing problems, arising out of 
differences in thinking between the federal govern- 
ment and the states, yet to be worked out before 
the grant method can function smoothly in this 
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country. The experience of the cities and states 
obtained through local research and study rather 
than from reports submitted to Washington might 
have indicated some of the things that need to be 
done in order to meet these problems. 


Avsert FE. BROWNBRIDGE 


HE Personat Sime: Jessie A. Bloodworth 
and Elizabeth J. Greenwood. 417 pp., 1939. 
Works Progress Administration, Washington, 

D. C., free. 

Everybody discusses the unemployed. The au- 
thors of this book have given us a chance to listen 
to what the unemployed themselves have to say. 
Published in this volume are the personal histories 
of forty-five families in Dubuque, Iowa, who 
experienced a minimum of four consecutive months 
of unemployment during the depression. Some are 
now employed in private industry after a period 
of being on relief, some managed to stay off relief 
altogether, and some are still on the relief rolls. 
Some are young people without training, others are 
skilled workers facing unemployment late in life. 
All are members of the wage earning class and 
what they have to say is stated concisely, unem- 
bellished by the opinions of the interviewers. 

Dubuque was chosen as the place for the study 


because it came nearest to meeting the requirements 
set up by those in charge, who wanted to pick a 
moderate sized city with a diversified industry 
and large percentage of native white citizens, and 
one that had been affected by the depression. 

In most cases several visits were made to each 
family and those interviewed seem to have talked 
freely. They describe their reactions when they 
found the family’s wage earner without a job. 
They discuss causes of unemployment in the nation 
at large and their own locality in particular. They 
talk of unions and war, relief policies and economic 
theories, and there is on the whole a surprising 
unanimity among them. 

We hope that the Works Progress Administra- 
tion will make other such studies in different 
sections of the country and will give us additional 
collections of personal histories as revealing as 
those found in this volume and in These Are Our 
Lives. 

CATHERINE GRovES PrEix 
Family Service Association, 
Durham, N. C. 


To Read or to Use 


Adoptions in Pennsylvania presents tactual 
material on adoption practice and procedure in that 





Two Important Publications 





THE 1940 DIRECTORY OF MEMBER AGENCIES 


of the FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA is now ready. It 
includes a listing of public and private member agencies, a list of other directories, 
a section on procedures in inter-agency service, a section on foreign services, and 


a description of the F.W.A.A. 
correspondence. 


Essential for inter-agency inquiries and. general 


$1.00 





SOCIAL CASE WORK IN PRACTICE 
SIX CASE STUDIES 


by Florence Hollis 


has already taken its place on the “ must” list for public and private family case 
workers, and has been adopted for class use in many schools of social work.. Have 


$2.50 


you ordered your copy? 





FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
122 EAST 22D ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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state relating to the law, court procedures, and 
the practices of children’s agencies and institutions 
in the process of transferring custody of a child 
from his natural parents to his adopting parents. 
The study is made as a basis for discussion of 
possible changes in the law and emphasizes the 
fact that good adoption practice is closely related 
to proper child placement and that the present lack 
of control in the state law creates many hazards 
for the child and increases the conflicts and insights 
of both real and adopting parents. (Mimeographed, 
25¢, Public Charities Association of Pennsylvania, 
311 S. Juniper St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Child Welfare Information Centre, Summary of 
the Legislative and Administrative Series of Docu- 
ments of the Child Welfare Information Centre 
published in 1938. This series records the progress 
made in different countries in maternal and child 
welfare and the training and status of social 
workers in these areas. (25¢, Columbia University 
Press, New York, N. Y.) 


Jobs After Forty, by Beulah Amidon: one of 
the Public Affairs Committee pamphlet series sum- 
marizes material recently assembled by the Depart- 
ment of Labor for the Committee on Employment 


Problems of Older Workers. It is a readable 
presentation of facts giving excellent background 
material on interpretation of employment prob- 
lems. (10¢, Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y.) 


Machines and Tomorrow's World, by William 
F. Ogburn. In this brief summarization we are 
presented with definite challenges. We now see 
what are going to be the results of present-day 
technological advances, those of the future we can 
only dimly imagine—but a planned civilization 
seems necessary. So must end reliance upon “ eco- 
nomic law” and free competition; so must come 
in a planned economy which will give some weight 
to co-operative efforts and to a new philosophy of 
human endeavor. The pamphlet, it should be ex- 
plained, does not go beyond insistence upon plan- 
ning and what must be definitely considered in our 
planning. (10¢, Public Affairs Committee, 8 W. 
40th St., New York, N. Y.) 


Life and Living vividly portrays treatment and 
after-care (with emphasis on the sheltered work- 
shop) of the tuberculous. (35¢, Committee for 
the Care of the Jewish Tuberculous, 71 W. 47th 
Street, New York, N. Y.) 





Two important contributions to social work literature 
will be published in the course of the spring by 


Columbia University Press. 


One, by Gordon 


Hamilton, will be a volume on the theory and prac- 
tice of social case work. The other is Life, Liberty 
and the Pursuit of Bread, by Boyd C. Shafer 


and Carol Shafer. 


Here a field worker up against 


reality and a professor trying to reconcile theory 
with practice and experience discuss between them- 
selves the problems most frequently met by social 
workers. Both are books for every social worker. 
Watch for further announcements from Columbia 
University Press, Morningside Heights, New York. 
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Protection of Children in Adoption, by Mary 
Ruth Colby, outlines the problem and places the 
responsibility. (25¢, Child Welfare League of 
America, 130 E. 22d St., New York, N. Y.) 


Christianity and Mental Hygiene is a report of 
a conference held at Greenwich, Conn., attended 
by clergymen, physicians, psychiatrists, teachers, 
and social workers, .sponsored by the Federal 
Council of Churches, by the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, and by the National Council 
on Religion in Higher Education. The detailed 
reports of the discussions cover the subjects of 
the normal human personality, the relation be- 
tween cultural and organic tensions, the person- 
ality in difficulties, solutions in psychotherapy, 
referrals between psychotherapist and clergyman. 
Such discussions, in addition to their educational 
value for religious groups, are also of significance 
to social workers who are increasingly seeking a 
common professional basis with the ministry and 
are concerned about the development of a more 
basic understanding of personality difficulties and 
their treatment, and co-operative relations with 
other social organizations. ($1.00, processed, 
Committee on Religion and Health, Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y.) 
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Civil Service in Public Welfare 
By Alice Campbell Klein 


: SOCIAL WORKERS, in the public service and in private agencies, have a 
professional stake in seeing that effective merit systems with desirable standards 
are established in the field of public welfare. 


THIS BOOK, written in response to urgent requests, covers the functions and 
procedures of the civil service in general, and then discusses the areas in which 
social work and merit systems meet, with detailed suggestions for social workers 
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Case Work Papers Contest 


The Case Work Section of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work announces a competition for 
the demonstration of social case work. Practice 
in an active case shall be the subject of papers in 
accordance with the following rules: 


Open only to practitioners of 2 to 5 years experi- 
ence carrying a case load in a public or private 
agency. 


MSS are limited to 2500 words of which not more 
than a thousand shall be case material and the rest 
discussion of the case. MSS must be typed and 
case material set off in a distinguishable way. All 
case and place names must be disguised. 


The worker’s name, agency, address, and years of 
practice shall accompany paper in attached and 
sealed envelope. 


Writers of the three best papers will be invited 
to present them at a meeting of the Case Work 
Section at the National Conference at Grand 
Rapids. 


All papers must be in by March Ist. The judges, 
who are the Program Committee of Section I, 
are under no obligation to return material. Send 
MSS to: 

EvizABETH Dexter, Chairman, P. O. Box 183 


Madison Square Station, New York, N. Y. 


Price, $2.25 


130 East 22d Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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